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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DIAMOND DILEMMA 


S. ME OF 
T H E Sir: My AFSC is 73270, personnel technician, and I am 
filling a UMD position in that career field as NCOIC of 
the squadron orderly room. My duties include the job of 


first sergeant, a position to which I have been assigned on 
OFFICIAL VOURNAL OF THE AIR FORCE special orders. In spite of the fact that this is an additional 





duty, am I authorized to wear the first sergeant’s device? 


7 MSsgt. Robert Thiele 
VoL. Ill, No. 6 JUNE 1959 Dobbins AFB, Ga. 


According to officials in the Uniform and Special Hon- 

' ors Section, Awards Branch, DCS/Personnel, Hq USAF, 
CONTENTS an airman, regardless of rank, who is designated on com- 
petent orders as first sergeant, whether in primary or 
additional capacity, is authorized wear of the first ser- 
a is eant’s device. The authority is contained in paragraph 
Time of Decision 2 92 c, page 59, AFM 35-10A, dated 15 July 1957. 


Pesticides Away q 
x * * 
Birds of a Feather 
i ic N UNIFORM WEAR 
Diplomatic Notes ll if | RM Wi ; ’ 
Sir: 1 have noticed certain Air Force Reserve Technician 
Monument to a Brave Generation 14 Officers, employed as civilians by the Air Force, wearing 


the military uniform while performing duties in a civilian 


Schoolhouse on the Move 16 status. I maintain that this is incorrect and that the uni- 
— orm should be worn only while performing active duty 
Fancy Food for Thought 19 ” icnatac dan manne ; perf 8g ) 
Of the Highest Type 23 Name Withheld 
The writer is correct. Air Reserve Technician Officers 
The Case of the Curious Career Field 26 are administered under Civil Service regulations in the same 
‘ manner as other Civil Service employees. Accordingly, 

Wounded Aboard 39 a ane en “gan as ‘nin: 
y are not subject to military regulations or discipline. 
?— on Al Agreements which were entered into before implementation 
; of this plan called for these technicians to be employed in 
USAF’s Quarterback 46 a civilian capacity during the regular 40-hour week. Any 
action by USAF to require or authorize the wearing of the 
uniform would be contrary to private commitments and 
embarrassing to the Air Force. In view of this, the present 
DEPARTMENTS position of Hq USAF officials is that Air Reserve Tech- 
Letters to the Editor 1  Airman’s World 33 nician Officers will be neither required nor permitted to 
wear the Air Force uniform while in their status of Civil 

Baseline, USAF 48 Service employees. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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DECISION 


by ist Lt. Brian Sheehan, Airman Staff 


Editor’s Note: Lt. Brian Sheehan, Airman staff writer, is an ROTC-commissioned 


officer now serving his active duty commitment. 


Like many of his counterparts, he is 


undecided about making the Air Force a career. To get the answers to questions he inter- 
viewed several officers at Hq USAF. Here is his report. 


_ ME, choosing either a military or civilian career 
is like driving a car through a blinding, howling 
snow storm. 

If I drive slowly and pay careful attention to the 
posted road signs I'll get to my destination without inci- 
dent. If 1 don’t, I can drive my career off a sharp 
precipice, crash down the embankment of failure and 
have regrets and frustrations for years to come. 

Yet, this year I, like nearly 7,000 other Reserve offi- 
cers with under three years of Air Force active duty, 
must make this vital career decision. We can either 
attempt to climb the Air Force career ladder, or try our 
luck at civilian life. Both are glittering showcases of 
promise. Only one, however, may best suit our needs. 

Before I came on active duty after graduating from a 
university Air Force ROTC program | wondered if my 
first tour as an officer would be like that of a friend of 
mine. 

Jim held a master’s degree in chemical engineering 
and had worked one year in the B-52 program for the 
Boeing Aircraft Corporation. He received orders call- 
ing him to active duty and reported to Lackland AFB, 
Tex., for a month’s training. 

Next he was assigned to an officers AC&W school at 
Tyndall AFB, Fla., and from there to a small, isolated 
radar site off the coast of South Korea. 

He spent a year separated from his wife and newborn 
baby. 


Fortunately, my initial experience with the Air Force 
was more pleasant than Jim’s. I came on duty, went 
through the officers’ course at Lackland and was as- 
signed as an information services officer. 

The Air Force had noted my college journalism de- 
gree and former professional newspaper experience and 
placed me in a job best suited to my abilities and train- 
ing. 

Stay In or Separate? 

That was almost two years ago. Now, however, I am 
faced with a personal problem. Shall I stay in the 
Air Force as thousands of other officers have done, or 
become a civilian again? 

This is no easy decision. 

Luckily, my office is located in the heart of downtown 
Washington, D. C. Nearby are the Pentagon and other 
government buildings which serve as home for Hq 
USAF. 

In these various buildings are today’s Air Force 
leaders who plan for the future while keeping abreast of 
the times. Here, if anywhere, are the men best qualified 
to answer some important career questions for me. 

Where will an Air Force career lead me in 20 or 
30 years? What are my promotion opportunities? Is 
there an “easy,” quick way to the top? Are there pro- 
grams I don’t know about which could further my mili- 
tary career? 
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I wanted these questions answered honestly, but first 
| should paint a literary portrait of myself, typical, I 
believe, of most officers in my category. 

Like me, most college graduates are not specialists 
upon entering the Air Force. 

True, our college education is specific. Most of us 
have degrees in engineering, mathematics, business ad- 
ministration or the liberal arts. And further some of 
us have pursued short civilian careers. 

But our military education is largely general and at 
the same time limited. Specialization follows our entry 
into the service. Some men become pilots and naviga- 
tors while others develop technical skills. As our mili- 
tary experience builds up we become more valuable. 

In a way, Our type cause special concern to the Air 
Force because we have become highly skilled through 
USAF training but still retain dates of separation which 
preclude full returns on the Air Force investments in- 


volved. 

For this reason headquarters established in April 
1956 the Officer Retention Branch of the Personnel 
Retention Division; a special office made up of select, 
quality officers. 

One of them, a 37-year-old major, spoke to me about 
an Air Force career. 

“We used to lose almost 14,000 officers a year 
through separation,” the former WW II and Korean 
conflict combat pilot said. “You can imagine the tre- 
mendous loss of Air Force manpower, skill and training- 
invested money.” 

He said that during fiscal year 1953-54 nearly 6,000 
Air Force ROTC officers were brought onto active duty, 
but now only 22 percent of them are still in the service. 

“One reason a lot of men got out,” he said, “was be- 
cause they had a rough and tumble two or three years 
of constant training and moving.” 

“Some people enjoyed the nomadic life,” he said. 

“Others obviously didn’t!” 

The major was referring to examples of happy and 
unhappy junior officers. Two good friends of mine, 
presently on active duty, are perfect cases. 

Bill wanted to enter the Air Force as soon as possible 
after college graduation but didn’t get called to duty 
until a full year later. He spent four weeks at Lack- 
land AFB, accepted a three-year nonflying assignment 
and was sent to a tech school. He was then assigned to 
a base, but six months later was shipped to Alaska for 
a year’s unaccompanied tour. 

What are his career plans? He’s leaving the Air 
Force next month. 


He Applied for ‘‘Regular”’ 

But, my other friend had a completely different Air 
Force experience. Fred was called to active duty im- 
mediately after college graduation, attended the officers’ 
pre-flight course in Texas and entered flying school. 

He earned his wings and went on to combat crew 
training at Nellis AFB, Nev. Now he is stationed with 
a fighter squadron of F-100s in Japan. 

Fred and his wife live in a new two-bedroom home, 
own two cars and hire a gardner, maid, and laundry 
girl. They recently returned from a month’s leave to 
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the Philippines, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Bangkok. 


His career plans? He’s already applied for a regular 


commission. 


“If we could show a man his first two years are not 
necessarily indicative of his entire military career then 


our retention problem would be cut in half,” the major 
said. 


I agreed with him. I spent my initial 18 months in 
the Air Force in the Far East, and never had a better 
time in my life. But my buddy who was stationed in 
Alaska doesn’t have many kind words about his first 
tour. He’s admittedly bitter. 

In another section of the Officers Retention Branch, 





Brig. Gen. Jack G. Merrell 
Deputy Director of Personnel Planning for Hq USAF 


Air Force psychologist Harold J. Dupuy leafed through 
a stack of graphs and charts that show the attitudes of 
new Officers on active duty. 

Three times a year Mr. Dupuy assists in running 
sample surveys on 10 percent of all Air Force officers. 
He’s a virtual storehouse of knowledge and pays par- 
ticular attention to why young officers make their career 
plans as they do. 

He told me the two primary reasons why men stay in 
the Air Force, and also the two major reasons some 
decide to seek civilian careers. 

“Men who plan to make the Air Force a career first 
like flying and second like military life,” the psychologist 
said. 

“Those who separate,” he continued, “say they 
haven't had a chance to do the work they like best, and 
that civilian life offers greater opportunities.” 


A Key Point 


“But here’s a key point,” he added. “Only two of 
every eight men polled who said they felt civilian life 
held better career possibilities had ever worked in a 
civilian occupation.” 

This has important implications. 

It means, according to Mr. Dupuy, that many officers 
leave the Air Force simply because they have never had 
a chance to work in a civilian community. 














And those officers who separate on that basis are, in 
effect, comparing military life with something with 
which they have had no real experience. 

Disastrous consequences have resulted for many offi- 
cers who separated. Too late they discovered they didn’t 
care for civilian life. For example, 2,000 valid applica- 
tions of officers seeking recall are on file at Hq USAF. 
Only 130 have or will be recalled this fiscal year. 

This struck home for me. I don’t want to make a 
mistake like some of those officers did. I'd better know 
what I want to achieve and why before | make my 
decision. 

Meanwhile, I felt other questions had to be answered. 
How do officers get job-assigned when they come on 
duty from ROTC? Can they ever change their AFSCs? 
Is there a career guidance plan for junior officers? Do 
we have any control over where we will be stationed 
during our military careers? 

In the Officers Assignment Branch of Hq USAF at 
the Pentagon another Air Force major told me how 
officers like me are assigned to active duty. 

“Most ROTC students identify themselves before 
they graduate from college,” he said. “They are usually 
slated for flying or technical school, unless already pro- 
fessionally trained as doctors or lawyers. 

“We try to keep a man as closely aligned to his field 
of interest as possible,” he said. “Don’t forget the 
requirements of the Air Force must necessarily come 
first. Still, the interests of the individual and the needs 
of the Air Force often dovetail nicely.” 

He mentioned that if an officer receives what he 











thinks is a malassignment in a career field it is not im- 
possible, given time, to change his AFSC. 

The major told me an experience of his. “When |] 
initially came on active duty someone pointed his finger 
at me and said I was a supply officer,” he said. 

“1 didn’t particularly like the work, but years later 
as a squadron commander I was thankful for that ex- 
perience.” 

His experience reminded me how much I disliked 
studying algebra and geometry in high school. But, if 
| hadn’t studied these courses I would have never passed 
my college entrance exams. 

At this time there are a large number of nonrated 
officers on active duty. Most of them have retained 
their dates of separation after declining a five-year flying 
tour in lieu of a three-year nonrated assignment. 

There is a 24-year-old nonrated 2d lieutenant sta- 
tioned at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, who recently 
received his Ph.D. in advanced physics from Harvard 
University. He is now with the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. 

“I really like the Air Force,” he said, “except that I 
can’t get promoted quickly regardless of how hard | 
work. I must wait a certain length of time for each 
promotion.” 

This is true. However, an officer in the Legislative 
Liaison Division at Hq USAF told me that certain bills 
are being prepared for Congress to allow men “best 
qualified” to be promoted when they normally wouldn't 
be eligible. 
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An officer... 
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This fact impressed me, and I’m sure it would make 
a difference in the thinking of the lieutenant at Wright- 
Patterson too. 


Air Force Education 


I thought about how that lieutenant, who is my age, 
had his advanced degrees, and so I checked on how I 
might get my master’s and doctorate degrees through the 
Air Force. I discovered I could do it through the -Air 
Force Institute of Technology. 

A qualified officer can practically pick his academic 
field and university if he seeks higher education to 
further his military abilities. 

Of course, he must sign a career-reserve statement 
unless he is regular, and meets certain other require- 
ments. 

I remembered from my senior year in college how 
dozens of large U. S. corporations came to my univer- 
sity to woo the best graduates into industry. They 
came well-armed with meaningful career charts and 
well-edited brochures. They didn’t miss a trick in get- 
ting the men they wanted. 

Now, the Air Force has much the same type career 
program. It’s called the Officers Career Management 
Program. (See Roadmap to Your Future, April °59 
issue of THE AIRMAN.) 

The Air Force wants to retain only the very best 
officers, and this program establishes a system so they 
can plan ahead in charting their careers. 

It allows a new nonrated officer to be assigned a 
position in accordance with his education and to stay 
in that specialized career field almost all his military 
career, or to be broadened into related areas depending 
on his personal desires, qualifications and AF Require- 
ments. 

For rated officers, a dual progression is established 
by this new program. Thus, these officers remain pro- 
ficient in their flying skills and at the same time improve 
their professional command and administrative abilities. 

Nevertheless, we junior officers often complain about 
different aspects of military life. One of these is mov- 
ing. 








“You can’t raise a family properly when you have to 
tote them half way around the world every so often,” a 
fighter pilot once told me. 

He’s got his point. We all get sick and tired of 
pulling up stakes now and then. 

But, | recently spoke with a civilian career manage- 
ment consultant who maintains an office in Washington, 
D.C. His job is finding professional managerial talent 
to fill executive level vacancies in expanding corpora- 
tions. 

“If a man is going to succeed in a civilian occupation 
he must generally be willing to pull up roots and move 
as many as four or five times,” he said. 

He cited the case of an aeronautical engineer who 
has worked for five aircraft companies and three indus- 
trial research firms during the past 12 years. 

If this man hadn't been willing to move to improve 
his career status he wouldn't be half as successful as he 
is today. The consultant emphasized you must have 
flexibility and mobility for career progression in or out 
of the Air Force. 

Comparative Salaries 

Another area of discontent with 
many nonrated junior officers is the 
amount of the beginning salary. I'll 
toss my hat in the ring on this one 
too. 

You sure don’t get rich when you 
are a second or first lieutenant. 

But I compared the salary figures 
of men who have worked in industry 
for 10 years to what an Air Force 
officer makes after an equivalent period of service. 

Beginning salaries for nonrated officers when hon- 
estly compared with those of competing industry com- 
pare favorably. For rated officers, they are the same 
if not higher generally. After 10 years though, the 
salary scales of nonrated officers and their counterparts 
in industry are near equal. 

If you count in retirement and other “fringe” bene- 
fits the Air Force officer usually gets the economic 
break. 

There is no denying some civilians make $50,000 to 
$75,000 or more a year, but we shouldn’t kid ourselves. 
Not every one of us is a potential General Motors presi- 
dent. 

Items like this are important in career planning. 

Equally important, | felt too, was talking with an Air 
Force officer who had “succeeded,” so to speak, and 
who could tell me what he thought of career oppor- 
tunities for young officers. 

Such an officer is Brig. Gen. Jack G. Merrell, 44- 
year-old deputy director of personnel planning for Hq 
USAF. The general was promoted to his present rank 
two years ago. He is extremely personable and knows 
the difficult intricacies of career planning. 

“If an officer is good enough he can make a success 
of either military or civilian life,” the West Point grad- 
uate said. 

“But I think he’s foolish not to weigh all factors in- 
volved, and know exactly what he likes about each 
career before deciding one way or the other,” he added. 
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He said junior officers should try to build up as broad 
a background of experience as possible in their Air 
Force Specialty and related Air Force Specialties dur- 
ing their first few years on active duty. 

In his position, General Merrell knows the 
tunities for a young, regular Air Force officer. 

He told me there are 3,000 regular officer vacancies 
this year, but that chances of becoming a regular officer 
are better for men with between three and five years 
service. He said this was because those men have 
records which more accurately reflect their abilities over 
a longer period of time than those junior officers. 

“I think that probably one out of every four officers 
with two to three years service will make regular this 
year,” he said. 

During our conversation, the general told me I could 
expect to be a lieutenant colonel after 20 years’ service, 
and reach higher ranks if I pulled all stops in my scram- 
ble to the top. 

He also told me that if I stayed in the Air Force for 
30 years I could expect to live 
overseas three or four times. 

This pleased me. Living in foreign 
countries, aside from my job, is one 
of the things I like best about Air 
Force life. 


Best Qualified Will Command 

Our conversation covered such 
topics as command possibilities for 
nonrated officers. “There’s a new 
Air Force regulation that says it is 
imperative the best qualified officers, 
regardless of rating, will command our missile sites,” 
he said. 

And he explained that now there are numerous non- 
rated base commanders throughout the Air Force. 

We talked on other subjects, too. 
portance of being in the Air Force. 

“Personally I don’t think there is a more necessary or 
satisfying job in the world than helping keep the security 
of our Nation,” he said. 

I liked his thinking on this. Most of us aren’t flag 
wavers, but quiet, resourceful patriotism makes a per- 
son feel good inside. I knew what he meant. 

Before we concluded our talk, I asked the general one 
more question. 

“Do you think career opportunities for an Air Force 
officer now coming on duty are better or worse than 
ever before?” 

He gave me a straight answer. “I think they have 
never been better in the 11 years the Air Force has 
been a separate service,” he said. ‘The sky’s the limit 
for ambitious young men of ability.” 

I added what General Merrell said to the consensus 
of the other officers. 

It is easier now for me to see the different career 
paths ahead. One is to sign a career reserve statement. 
The second is to apply for a regular commission. The 
third alternative is to separate at the end of my obligated 
military tour. 

Now it’s time for me to make a decision. 
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Pesticides Away 
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by SSgt. John W. Horky, Langley AFB, Va. 


Lens had a rough time getting the charcoal to burn, turning the steaks with smoke 
in your eyes, and keeping the kids away from the fire. But now, you’re ready to 
sit down and enjoy the fruits of your labor. 

But how can you eat with one hand when the other one’s busy warding off insects? 

A nuisance? You bet! 

And a dangerous nuisance at that 
toxic poisons. 

Both the nuisance and the danger spell “business” for a small Air Force unit stationed 
at Langley AFB, Va. SASF (Special Aerial Spray Flight), is charged by AFR 90-3 
with “dispersal of pesticides by aircraft” wherever needed by ZI USAF bases. In addi- 
tion, it renders the same service to installations in the Caribbean which are vital to our 
missile test range operation, and lends a helping hand to Army posts when necessary. 

Nearly two dozen Army and Air Force installations are “regular” customers of the 
flight with numerous others calling for occasional help. One such call came last year 
at Ft. Benning, Ga., when the fire ant (its scientific name means “very savage ant”) 
invaded the post, stung more than 200 men, and hospitalized a small child. Its highly 
toxic poison was a threat which SASF snubbed out in an aerial dusting operation of 
11,000 acres with 363,000 pounds of heptachler, a pesticide 40 times as potent as DDT. 

In April 1958 the SASF took on the job of spraying an area of about 15,600 acres 
around its home base. This was SASF’s largest job to date. Remarkably, the effort 
included the territory of four corporate entities—Hampton, Newport News, Warwick, 
and Poquoson, Va. 

Besides paying for some $15,000 worth of insecticides a year, the four communities 
agreed to assume responsibility for any spray damage, injuries, or property damage 
caused by the operation. 





particularly when the insects carry disease or 


Low Altitude Runs 


Missions must be flown at altitudes of from 50 to 150 feet to insure that the spray 
will reach the larvae-breeding areas and not be dispersed in the air. Also, to be effective, 
spraying must be done while winds are 10 m.p.h. or less. 

A thorough weather briefing before takeoff and a constant check on possible changes 
in weather, particularly wind conditions during the mission, insure effective spraying 
and provide added safety factors. 

Larger jobs—those over 1,000 acres—amount to about 95 percent of the SASF’s 
work, and are done with three Douglas C-47s. 

When a mission is on the “small jobs” side, defined by the regulation as less than 
1,000 acres, L-20 type aircraft are used. The SASF has two of these which are also 
used for all dusting operations, since the C-47s are not equipped to handle powdered 
or granular pesticides. 

During 1958 the SASF dispersed more than 190,000 gallons of liquid insecticides 
and 523,000 pounds of granular and powdered types in 96 missions. 





Saturation “Bugbardment”’ 

The SASF uses DDT as well as other newer types of pesticides, depending upon the 
“target” and the recommendations of Air Force and Army entomologists in the area 
concerned. 

C-47s spray a 600-foot strip, depositing up to more than a third of a gallon of 
insecticide per acre through 44 nozzles on detachable booms mounted on the wings. 
Missions are flown at 140 m.p.h. at a maximum altitude of 150 feet. Spray tanks hold 
675 gallons of insecticide solution and are equipped with quick-release dump valves 
so that in an emergency the entire load could be jettisoned in less than 30 seconds. 

A number of times the SASF has assisted communities in preventing the spread of 
disease. By spraying areas hit by floods and other disasters such as hurricanes which 
drive tidal waters inland, the SASF has rendered valuable assistance to many com- 
munities. 


by Capt. 


In the air or on the playing field, 


training is the key to the 


Falcon’s spectacular performance. 


a Feather 


Robert Webb 


OIS, Hq, USAF 


Should anyone ever tell Capt. William L. Richardson 
that he’s for the birds, the Air Force Academy history 
instructor would probably grin in genuine appreciation. 
As far as Rich is concerned, it would be a compliment. 
He is definitely for the birds—as long as they are 
falcons. And it’s just as well, because an unofficial 
part of his job includes the capture and training of 
falcons. 

As American sports fans now know, the falcon is 
the colorful mascot of the United States Air Force 
Academy. It emerged in 1955 when the present grad- 
uating class searched for a live symbol of an Air Force 
combat pilot. “Something that personifies the relentless 
pursuit of a target by a pilot in his supersonic aircraft,” 
they said. 

Falcons fill the bill. Though not large, they are 
extremely courageous and intelligent birds of prey. They 
have long wings, and on the upper part of the beak 
where it begins its downward bend they have a distinct 
notch and one or two teeth. When attacking, the falcon 
usually plunges on its prey from above, like a super- 
sonic interceptor. Most prized is the gyrfalcon, chiefly 
because it is the largest and most regal. The Academy 
is particularly anxious to obtain the white gryfalcon, but 
because they live north of the Arctic Circle they are 
the most difficult to reach. In 1956, a Denver falconer 
gave the cadets two grey Alaskan gyrs, but unfortunately 
both died. 

The word falcon itself is of Teutonic origin, and in 


Mach I after the lure. 






































In the mew, Cadet Terry Guess, 
(class of 61) checks Astor (Mach 1). 


the minds of some people falconry smacks of medieval- 
ism. It is in fact somewhat paradoxical that such an 
antique term symbolizes this country’s youngest military 
institution, a school dedicated to preparing young men 
for future careers in aerospace. 

When they picked the falcon to represent them, the 
cadets wisely decided not to restrict it as to type. There- 
fore, all long-winged hawks are acceptable. Further, 
the cadets can capture and train the prairie falcon, a 
brownish, medium-sized hawk, native to the Rocky 
Mountain site of the Academy. On Cathedral Rock, a 
prominent rock formation near the cadet dormitories, 
several prairie falcons annually make their aeries. 

Generally speaking, Richardson and his crew of 
about 10 cadet handlers rely upon their own resources 
to capture new mascots. On occasion they join forces 
with local falconers. 

There are only two methods of obtaining new birds. 

One is to remove the young eyasses from their nests 
and the other is to trap adult birds when they are 
hunting. Richardson much prefers the former method 
because young birds are easier to train and are less 
apt to return to the wild during free flight. 
_ At that, falcon-napping is far from simple. Since 
falcons mate and nest only once a year, their nests 
must be located and watched to learn when the eggs 
hatch. It is safe to move the young birds about four 
weeks after they have hatched. And this is where 
the fun begins. 
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Falcon nests are usually found on sheer cliff faces. 
There is just one way to get to them. Picture yourself 
hanging from a rope against a cliff face, one hand full 
of eyas and the other fending off a distressed parent 
bird and you may understand why this part of falcon- 
ing can lead to a short but eventful life. 

As a standard practice new, untrained birds are 
acquired each year by the Academy handlers. Because 
of limited mews space only six birds can be kept on 
hand at a time. To make way for the newcomers, 
some of the older, trained birds are released or are 
given away to other fanciers. Besides keeping the 
trainers on their toes, acquisition of new birds teaches 
each class the business from start to finish. Annually, 
volunteers are selected from the ranks of Fourth Class- 
men to join the handlers and learn the techniques. 

The two-phase training period for the falcons re- 
quires about two or three hours daily over a two-month 
period. The first phase is possibly the most rewarding. 
The falcon must learn that while man may not be its 
best friend he can be tolerated. In easy stages the bird 
becomes accustomed to the sight of its handler, learns 
to sit quietly on his fist while the handler moves about 
the mews in the presence of other handlers. Next it 
is introduced to the hood, a headpiece which covers 
its eyes. When the bird shows no fear of its handler 
and can be hooded or unhooded with ease, it is ready 
to move on to tethered flight, the second phase of 
training. 

Teaching these birds to overcome their natural reluc- 
tance to fly directly at a human is the biggest single 
problem in their training. Fortunately, falcons willingly 
respond to the promise of food and are therefore kept 
hungry enough to make them eager. Tethered to its 
handler by a string, a bird is induced to fly to the 
heavily gloved fist to get the tidbit there; usually a 
piece of raw beef heart or pigeon. 

Once the bird masters this routine, it is taught to 
make aerial strikes at a lure made of a soft leather 
pouch stuffed with padding, and tied to the end of a 
string held by the handler. Again food provides the 
incentive. The falcon knows that when he grabs the 
lure he gets the food tied to it. 

Finally, after the tethered bird has demonstrated its 
willingness to fly consistently and unhesitatingly to the 
lure, it solos. Minus the string, the falcon is permitted 
to make three or four brief free flight passes at the 
lure and then land. Later, when the novice gains top 
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Jets over Cathedral Rock, home of falcons. 


form, each flight consists of 30 or 40 passes before 
it can take the lure. At this level of training, falcons 
must be free flown almost daily. 

In reality there is a third phase of training for fal- 
cons, but it is not listed in the Air Force Academy 
mascot’s curriculum. Falcons can be trained to circle 
overhead while the handler flushes game birds, swoop 
in for the kill and land with the game. However, hunt- 
ing wild game is not essential to the bird’s training and 
in many states it is against the law. 

Some falconers allow their birds the freedom of the 
mews or cages. When all of the birds are of the same 
kind this normally presents few problems. At the 
Academy, however, the birds frequently are of several 
varieties and are tethered to their perches by a four- 
foot leash. In fact, they are kept tethered whether out- 
doors or indoors or carried on the fist. 

With the increase of falconry’s popularity here and 
abroad, it’s possible that some enterprising reader en- 
visions setting up in business as a breeder and trainer 
of hawks for falconry. Captain Richardson is quick 
to point out some discouraging facts. To his knowl- 
edge, no one in this country has ever successfully bred 
falcons in captivity. First off, it would involve enclos- 
ing a large area some 200 feet high and encompassing 
a sheer cliff. It is obviously simpler to birdnap the 
young and proceed from there. 

Kept fully trained, slightly hungry, and well-prac- 
ticed, falcons perform with a high degree of reliability. 
If a bird is lost in free flight it is usually because it 
10 


From a painting by Mario Cooper 


was not well trained, or was too well fed to find the 
lure attractive. 

To keep their mascots in good trim, Academy hand- 
lers attach weights to the birds for the daily flying 
practice. Trial and error determines the optimum 
weights with which the individual bird best performs. 
If too little weight is attached the falcon will become 
weak; too much and it may not return to the lure— 
if it flies at all. “It's all a part of conditioning,” 
Richardson says. “If the bird flies away, it’s your fault 
because you goofed somewhere along the way” 

By nature, falcons weren't meant to be domesticated. 
Yet despite their rather vicious personalities, they are 
not indiscriminate killers. They kill to eat, providing 
a necessary balance to nature in the wild. Because of 
this they are protected by law in most states and it is 
illegal to shoot or trap them without special permission. 

Proud, savage, wild by instinct, and suspicious of 
man, falcons demand the respect of their handlers. To 
train them requires utmost patience and a steady, even 
temperament. In the words of fast rising authority 
Richardson, “you just can’t dominate a falcon, you 
must coax it to do what you want every step of the 
way, or the falcon will never tolerate you.” It is prob- 
able that a wealth of reflection went into his next 
statement when Richardson remarked, “I’ve heard it 
said that once you acquire a bird, it owns you, and 
not the other way around. Such is very true.” Who 
was it said Richardson is for the birds? Must have 
been another falconer. 
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Make Japan’s Crown Prince Akibito beam . . . 


the man on the street curious... and audiences applaud, because . . . 
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by SSgt. Raymond J. Santangelo _.. the band plays on 
Hq Sth Air Force = 


Photos by MSgt. Norman J. Zeisloft 


On board the Tachibana Maru, in port at the tiny island 
of Oshima, 60 miles south of Tokyo, Japan’s Crown 
Prince Akihito beamed his approval of mambos and jazz, 
Later, thousands of Oshima’s citizens echoed his senti- 
ments of the stirring music of the 5th Air Force Band, 
first U. S. military band ever to visit the island. 

In two days of concerts, the band played before 6,000 
Japanese. Through the universal language of music, it has 
also made friends for America in Korea, the Philippines, 
Okinawa, Formosa, and Hong Kong. 

Under the baton of CWO Franklin J. Lockwood, the 
group has played to millions of people. In its vast music 
library, the band has several pieces native to Far East 
countries. 

The Oshima tour was particularly interesting to the 
band members. After giving the Japanese samples of 
American music, bandsmen, in turn, sampled Japanese 
hospitality. 


Pretty Oshima lass receives “lessons’’ on the trumpet from A/3C Robert E. Thomas. Below, clad in 


tanzens, Japanese winter robes, members of the band prepare to eat an evening meal oriental fashion. 








Oshima Island dockside concert draws large crowd. 
Band conductor Lockwood tries a Japanese samisen at a Geisha party given the band at Oshima. 
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The headquarters building, 
Randolph AFB, 

commonly known as 

the "Taj Mahal.” 


MONUMENT 


TO A BRAVE GENERATION 


by TSgt. John K. O’Doherty 
Airman Staff 


The Duke of Wellington once said that the Battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing fields at Eton, 
Britain’s great public school which produced so many 
of the splendid young men who served the Crown in 
the Napoleonic Wars. By the same type of reasoning, 
it may well be said that the great air battles of World 
War II and Korea were won on the flightline at Ran- 
dolph AFB, Tex. 

As a matter of fact, when Randolph was dedicated 
in June, 1930, Governor Dan Moody of Texas made a 
statement which bears a remarkable resemblance to 
the classic remark of the Iron Duke. “It occurs to 
me,” said the governor, “that the future of our whole 
country may depend on a well trained Air Corps. All 
that we are to become may depend on the men who 
are trained at this field.” There was an element of 
prophecy in this dedication, and by the time World 
War II exploded on the world, Randolph was turning 
out combat airmen by the thousands. 

During the 1920s and into the early 30s, the Ameri- 
can military air arm was comprised of a dedicated 
group of young men in pursuit of a vision. Men like 
Mitchell, Foulois, Arnold, and others preached the air- 
power philosophy from the housetops and in the market 
places. With discouraging frequency, their words fell 
on deaf or indifferent ears. But the small corps of 
enthusiasts made up the cadre from which eventually 
sprang the greatest weapon of decision in the history 
of warfare. 

Unfortunately, not all of the hardy band of pioneers 
survived to see their dreams mature. The relentless 
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ravages of time and the low blows dealt by a callous 
and misanthropic fate created vacancies in the ranks. 
Randolph Air Force Base bears the name of a man 
who was taken by death from his family and comrades 
just as the first pale rays of the nourishing sunshine of 
recognition began to shine on the delicate flower of 
military aviation. 

William M. Randolph—Serial Number 0-8 274— 
was born at Austin, Texas, in 1893. His active military 
career began in 1916 when he was a member of Com- 
pany I, 2d Infantry of the Texas National Guard. He 
attained the rank of sergeant and saw service with his 
outfit on the Mexican border. 

Perhaps it was during this period of somewhat un- 
orthodox military operations against the Mexican bandit, 
Pancho Villa, that Randolph’s interest turned toward 
aviation. When the free-booting Mexican bandit suc- 
cessfully carried out a raid on the town of Columbus, 
N. Mex., Brig. Gen. John J. Pershing was ordered to 
organize a force to hunt him down. This task force in- 
cluded the Ist Aero Squadron (ten pilots, eight planes) 
under command of Capt. Benjamin D. Foulois. 

The campaign is not altogether the brighest chapter 
in the history of airpower. Foulois himself wound up 
in a Mexican jail at Chihuahua, and unfriendly natives 
burned holes in the wings of his aircraft with cigarette 
butts. But the Ist Aero Squadron was the first and 
only American tactical air unit to be tested under full 
field conditions prior to World War I. 

In any event, the comic opera expedition against 
Pancho Villa reaped a convert for aviation, and young 
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Captain William M. Randolph 


Randolph applied for officer training. He was com- 
missioned first as a reserve lieutenant of Infantry, but 
March of 1918 found him attending the School of 
Military Aeronautics at the University of Texas from 
which he moved along into flying training at Kelly Field. 

When the first World War came to an end in Novem- 
ber 1918, there were 200,000 men in the Air Service. 
A year and a half later this number had shrunk to 
less than 10,000. It took courage to stay with it in 
those days. The pay of a first lieutenant was $166.67 
4 month at the time, and the official attitude toward 
airpower generally was not encouraging to young men 
building a career. 

The Army Reorganization Act of 1920 authorized a 
total strength for the Air Service of less than two 
percent of the Army. In the same year some of the 
flyers who held temporary reserve commissions were 
commissioned in the Regular Army for duty with the 
Air Service. In addition to Randolph, this group in- 
cluded such future airpower giants as George C. Kenny, 
Ira C. Eaker, Muir S. Fairchild, Claire L. Chennault, 
Ennis C. Whitehead, and James H. Doolittle. 

Air Force chronicles describe the era of the 1920s 
as a period of patience and progress. Randolph made 
captain on 14 April 1921. That was the year that 
Maj. Henry H. Arnold flew a race against some pigeons 
from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco. Fortunately for 
the prestige of the Air Service, the pigeons lost. 

When Generals Billy Mitchell and Mason M. Patrick, 
among others, were irreverently making loud noises in 
the hallowed halls of military tradition in their crusade 
to win recognition for airpower, Captain Randolph was 
on flying duty in the Canal Zone where he rose to 
command of the 25th Bombardment Squadron. He 
came home in 1927 to become adjutant of the Air 
Corps Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field. 

Randolph Crashes 

By this time, the official climate with respect to air- 
power had begun to show some slight improvement. 
For one thing, the Air Corps Act of 1926 changed 
the name of the Air Service to the Air Corps, and 
authorized two brigadier generals to serve as assistants 
to the Chief of the Air Corps. A five-year expansion 
program was authorized to begin in July 1927, which 
included construction of a new training base near San 
Antonio. Captain Randolph was appointed to the com- 
mittee charged with selecting a name for the new 
installation. 

Then on 17 February 1928, while taking off from 
Gorman, Tex., on the return leg of a routine cross- 
country flight from Kelly, Captain Randolph’s plane 
crashed. The report of investigation mentions a high 
wind, and a nose-high turn with a full auxiliary tank. 
Whatever the cause, the result was none the less tragic. 
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Captain Randolph’s fellow officers serving on the 
selection committee proferred the suggestion to higher 
headquarters that the name “Randolph” be given to 
the new base. It became official when the War Depart- 
ment bestowed its approval on September 27, 1928. 

In the years since Capt. William Randolph died in 
Texas the base which bears his name has become 
world famous as the West Point of the Air. Its photo- 
genic tower—popularly known as the Taj Mahal—is 
a symbol of the inspiring story of airpower develop- 
ment. Thousands of pilots and crewmen, flying jets, 
transports, bombers, and tankers all over the world 
are graduates of the training programs provided at 
Randolph. 

Following Governor Dan Moody’s speech officially 
opening the base in 1930, spectators were thrilled by 
the maneuvers of what the newspapers called the “larg- 
est assembly of aircraft in the world,” a little over 200 
airplanes. A “mass parachute jump” with nine jump- 
ers in the air simultaneously was billed as one of the 
“spectacles.” On Randolph today there are more than 
48 miles of paved roads, two runways 7,000 feet long 
by 200 feet wide, more than 600 buildings, and a 
million and a half square yards of pavement and storage 
areas. 

How many times a day is the name “Randolph” 
spoken in the Air Force—at Tachikawa or Wheelus, 
at Ladd, Schulthrope, or Offutt? The monument to 
Captain Randolph’s memory is a living, vibrant, and 
enduring testimonial to the determination and courage 
of the generation which blazed the trail for airpower— 
a better marker by far than the biggest statue that could 
be built in the park. 
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A Japanese miss gazes at a 
Pioneer display in her homeland. 


DOHUDLHOUDE 
ON THE MOVE 


by SMSgt. Hal Bamford 


From a makeshift, one-shot show, Orientation Group, USAF, 
has grown into a widespread organization which blankets the Nation, 


reaches across oceans, and contacts millions of people annually, 


ORLD WAR II ended and demobilization pro- 
W ceeded at a rapid pace. Returning veterans kept 
the homefolks awed with “war stories” and tales of 
fabulous equipment. Military bases had long been 
closed to the public, and first-hand information had 
not been available to mom and dad. 

With the world again at peace, the “wraps” were 
partially removed in 1945, at Wright Field, Ohio, 
center for Air Force procurement and receiver of a 
wealth of captured enemy equipment. Officials began 
spur-of-the-moment planning for a weekend Air Fair, 
designed to show the public the very equipment Ameri- 
can forces had fought with and against. 

Literally hundreds of thousands thronged to the base 
in an overwhelming display of interest. Air Force of- 
ficials were so amazed they decided it might be an 
excellent idea to let other parts of the Nation share 
the experience. As a result, it was decided to load the 
transportable equipment on trucks and take it on tour 
throughout the northeast before winter's arrival. 

From this humble beginning, in 1946 a unique USAF 
organization was born. Today, commanded by Col. 
Reginald M. Cram, the Orientation Group, USAF— 
still based at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio—conducts 
an annual operation which far exceeds even the wildest 
expectations of the men who created it. Operations 
have been so successful that from Norton AFB, Calif., 
a smaller unit, Detachment 1, now covers the 11 west- 
ern States. 

Each year their travel activities grow and their dis- 
playable equipment inventory expands. Since the in- 
augural year of 1946, the organization has reached 
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well over 100 million spectators, both here and abroad. 
(A comparatively recent innovation.) The aim is to 
clarify Air Force missions, acquaint the public with 
contemporary equipment, and generally educate the 
peoples of the Free World in the problems and ac- 
complishments of the space age. 


Complex Operation 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has expressed the idea well. “It is 
essential that the American people and their Free 
World friends have a clear picture of the armed strength 
our country is maintaining in order to possess power 
for peace.” 

Portraying such a picture is a complex operation. It 
means obtaining the most modern equipment and adapt- 
ing it for roadability. It means-designing and building 
theme exhibits to tell the Air Force story in layman’s 
language. It means a constant training program to 
keep assignees abreast of the latest developments. But 
most important, it means getting the material to the 
people. 

During 1958, group equipment moved more than 
50,000 miles by air and close to 500,000 by truck, 
a distance roughly equivalent to more than 20 trips 
around the world at the equator. 

Through judicious planning, the group conserves 
travel miles by taking advantage of major concentra- 
tions of people so that minimum traveling assures 
maximum public contacts. 

When spring breaks, the group is much like a butter- 
fly shedding its cocoon, for the voice of the turtle in 
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the land tells that the roar of AFOG trucks cannot be 
far behind. And when the fall season is ushered in 
with its accompanying fairs and harvest celebrations, 
it is a rare AFOG man who sees his family more often 
than now-and-then. Again, as an example, during 
1958 the group logged a total of nearly 14,000 man- 
days TDY; an average of approximately 65 days for 
everyone assigned. 


Wrong Words 


It was at one of these fall fairs that the most famous 
story in Orientation Group history was born. The dis- 
play force was limited and each man was pulling two 
four-hour display shifts daily. Late one evening, an 
elderly gentleman wandered into the Air Force section 
and stopped to look at a cutaway jet engine, electrically 
powered, and functionally painted to emphasize its 
various working parts. 

Business was comparatively slow, the hour late, and 
the airman on duty tired. The man studied the engine 
in silence. Finally, he looked up at the youngster and 
inquired, “Say, son, what be this thing?” 

Faced with the same question for the umpteenth 
time that day, the displayman paused, took a deep 
breath, and uncontrollably answered, “Sir, this is a 
new, improved chicken plucker.” Then, hastily ad 
libbing and calling on all his powers of improvisation, 
he guided the spellbound farmer from one end of the 
engine to the other, explaining how a freshly killed 
fowl was inserted, and a plucked and dressed chicken 
emerged. 

After the whirlwind, five-minute explanation, the 
gentleman shuffled off, shaking his head in utter amaze- 
ment. The incident might have passed unnoticed except 


for an enterprising newspaper man who happened to 
overhear and page-oned the drama the following 
morning. 

Despite the humor of the incident, a detailed lecture 
of group personnel forstalled the possibility of a re- 
currence. 

Until recent years, group operations were pretty much 
a seasonal affair. The organization led a circus-type 
existence—continually on the go in the summer, and 
in quarters, preparing for the next season, when the 
snow fell. Better balanced planning has changed even 
this. Now, design, construction, and renovation of dis- 
play material, as well as the tours, are programmed 
on a year-round basis. 

The peak of the season still corresponds with the 
warmer months and generally reaches the frenzied stage 
during Armed Forces week. It tapers off simultane- 
ously with the close of the state and county fair season 
in the fall. These dates correspond roughly with public 
school vacation periods when the Nation’s youngsters 
couldn’t care less about formal education. As a result, 
the displays normally will have little more than enter- 
tainment value for them and, generally speaking, con- 
centration will be centered on the adults. 

However, in the past couple of years, Group officials 
have struck upon a method of reaching the teen-agers 
in considerably more receptive surroundings—that is, 
the school itself. 

Air Age Education 

Educational tours, while still a minor part of Group 
operations, are rapidly expanding and becoming a major 
segment of “off-season” activities. These work hand 
in glove with the established Vocational Guidance Pro- 


Educational tours are 
becoming an increasingly 


important part of 
Orientation Group 
activities in informing 
youngsters of aerial 
progress. 
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gram of Kiwanis International which, for a number of 
years, has concentrated on getting a “know where 
you're going” message into the Nation’s schools. 

Early in 1957, to add graphic illustration and tech- 
nical accuracy, Kiwanis officials invited USAF and 
Aircraft Industries Association participation in the pro- 
gram. AIA supplies technical speakers, closely asso- 
ciated with industrial progress and needs, while the 
Air Force, through the Orientation Group, provides the 
graphic aids. As the program works today, Kiwanis 
lays the groundwork for tours through its local chapters, 
and itinerary and caravan details are coordinated with 
AFOG. 

Concentration is principally in the missile field. Lec- 
tures are written for crisp presentation, not too techni- 
cal, and spiced with interesting scientific demonstra- 
tions. 

Measuring the value of these tours is difficult; only 
the future actions of students, that is, their pursuit of 
scientific studies, will provide a valid yardstick. How- 
ever, after a tour appearance at J. Reitz High School 
in Evansville, Ind., Wayne Weller, the school counselor, 
was moved to remark, “This program should be pre- 
sented to every community in the United States,” indi- 
cating they are doing a great deal of good. 


Dr. Cassell 


To be doubly certain, improvements are constantly 
being worked out to further increase the tours’ effec- 
tiveness. Last summer, Dr. Russell M. Cassell, eminent 
west coast psychologist, author, educator, and M-day 
assignee at the detachment, suggested the addition of 
a series of booklets to be distributed to school coun- 
selors and other key people in conjunction with these 
tours. 

Edited by the doctor, the pamphlets are now being 
produced. The first two, Mastery of Space and Radia- 
tion and Biological Effects, were ready for use during 
the 1958-59 school year. The second pair, Weightless- 
ness—Zero Gravity and As Others See Us, will become 
a part of the library in time for this fall’s activities. 

They have been received eagerly and the consensus 
indicates they will add great impetus to reawakening 
the need for scientific study. The series will eventually 
total 14. 

Timeliness, of course, is a key factor in the Group’s 
effectiveness. At the same time, however, the unit does 
not have budget allocations for the purchase of display 
items. Rather, they must rely upon industry and 
USAF salvagable or school materials to stay abreast of 
progress. 

With a majority of the Nation’s aircraft and missile 
industries concentrated in the detachment’s area, a 
goodly portion of this “scrounging” activity falls within 
the purview of Maj. Richard Hum, that unit’s com- 
mander. 

Timeliness is equally important in construction of 
locally-manufactured theme displays, and a case in 
point was the Pioneer rocket project display of last fall. 

Scheduled to be made in several copies in which 
the general theme would remain constant, the displays 
were ticketed for use in such scattered locations as 
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Tokyo and Europe as well as the United States jn 
conjunction with United States Information Agency 
activities in these areas. ; 

Within days after Pioneer had soared some 71,000 
miles above the earth, multi-language explanations and 
visual displays were in use, and people all over the 
Free World were better able to understand the aims 
of a complicated project. 

Pioneer is just one example of dozens of goodwill 
participations by the organization which has taken dis- 
playmen to eight foreign countries on the continents of 
Europe, Africa, and South America, and to Japan and 
many other Pacific islands in the past year. 


On the Move 


Primarily, howeve1, concentration is still within the 
continental limits. During 1958, every state in the 
Nation hosted at least one group appearance at such 
diverse functions as fairs, base open houses, Armed 
Forces Day celebrations, and industrial conventions. 

On the surface, 65 days annual TDY sound like one 
of those oft-heard of, seldom-found fat-cat deals. On 
the road however, it seldom works that way. Depend- 
ing upon the amount of material, the size of the 
prospective audience, and numerous other governing 
factors, the working crew may be extremely limited 
and display hours exceedingly long. Whenever possible, 
group operations, the branch which governs travel and 
participation, attempts to plan these tours so that each 
participant will spend no more than four hours daily 
facing the public. Of course, each also has other duties 
to perform, such as driving or display maintenance, 
often boosting his duty-day into double figures. 


Morale High 


Despite all this travel, both headquarters and the 
detachment seem to enjoy the highest degrees of morale 
and military efficiency. Commanders at Wright-Patter- 
son and Norton AFBs have plaques which are awarded 
periodically to the best military organizations at their 
respective stations. 

The parent organization has won the Wright-Patter- 
son semi-annual award five of the eight periods it has 
been in existence, the last three in succession. At 
Norton, the smaller unit has been even more successful, 
copping the quarterly award at that station six of the 
seven times it has been offered. 

Certainly no organization, no matter how efficient 
or how widespread their activities, is going to solve 
all the problems common to a subject as complicated 
as the space age. Officials at the Orientation Group 
most emphatically do not stake such a claim for their 
unit. 

By the same criteria, however, out of 100 million 
people who have witnessed AFOG displays, a goodly 
portion unquestionably has a clearer picture. The prob- 
lems of the Air Force and the Nation in the space 
age are no longer quite as great a mystery thanks to the 
efforts of a small group of airmen who keep their 
mobile schoolhouses rolling along the Nation’s high- 
ways. 
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by Ist Lt. Brian Sheehan 


Airman Staff 


A= NG LIEUTENANT enclosed in an aluminum tube 
nine feet long and three feet in diameter pauses 
a few minutes to eat a mouth-watering dinner of fresh 
fruit, hot roast beef, vegetables, and chocolate cake. 

He finishes, then continues monitoring the maze of 
scientific instruments that help him climb successfully 
to 100,000 feet—the second highest balloon altitude 
ever reached by man. 

A thousand miles away at the Aero-Medical Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson AFB, a hungry Air Force cap- 
tain, locked in a pressurized cockpit of a simulated 
“space vehicle,” reaches in front of his oxygen mask, 
squeezes a thin metal tube, and tastes the most savory 
semi-solid chicken a future spaceman could wish for. 

And somewhere in the choppy western Pacific Ocean 
a downed jet pilot, floating in a yellow dinghy, rips open 
a waterproof pack of survival rations and waits for an 
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H-19 Air Rescue Service helicopter to pick him up. 

At the same time, in nearly all parts of the world, 
thousands of Air Force food specialists and technicians 
study and prepare a wide variety of foods. 

Some select the foods to be eaten by crewmen during 
high-altitude balloon experiments. Others perfect tech- 
niques of space-age feeding, and many investigate im- 
proving “emergency” rations. 

A larger number plan menus and food servicing at 
hundreds of Air Force bases and installations. 

Daily, these activities and many more engage some 
16,000 airmen around the world. Their mission is 
nearly impossible; to cook better than Mom does. 

It is fable about the World War II G.I. who asked 
a jolly, balding mess sergeant how chow was coming 
and got the classic reply, “Son, when it’s smoking it’s 
cooking and when it’s burnt it’s done!” 
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Fortunately, times have changed radically since the 
second world war, and Air Force food technology has 
consistently kept a step ahead of the times. 

Today, the Air Force’s ability to fight as a deterrent 
force for peace is just as dependent upon proper feeding 
as upon superior weapon systems and supersonic guided 
missiles. 

This year the Air Force plans to buy several million 
dollars worth of food to supply 1,200 dining halls 
stretched across the earth’s face. And some 300 million 
meals will be served in the modern, well equipped dining 
facilities. 

Under direction of the Air Materiel Command, up-to- 
date guidance on food service technology is distributed 
to the field. Unlike the too many cooks who spoiled 
the broth, the AMC team of experts does everything 
possible to insure the latest military- and industry-tested 
methods are used in food preparation and supervision. 

Further, it continually sets new plans in motion to 
provide the 20th Century airman with the best in food, 
whether at 40,000 feet in a giant eight-jet B-52 or sta- 
tioned on a Texas Tower off the East Coast. 

But, it is the everyday drama of the Air Force that 
best tells the food service story. 

An aircraft commander of an RC-121 radar picket 
ship flying over the Atlantic pushes his microphone 
button, and talks to a crewman in the rear. “We're 
getting hungry, Mike,” he says to the A/2C. “Could 
you fix us some lunch?” 

Minutes later the airman pops onto the flight deck, 
gives out hot, sealed lunches of fried chicken, fresh 
spinach, steaming coffee, and hot rolls. 

A few years ago this same lunch would have been a 
cold, soggy ham sandwich and a cup of stale coffee or 
a carton of warm milk. But, in 1954, the Air Force 
decided that its aircrews—men holding the security key 
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to the Nation—needed the most nourishing, best tasting 
meals possible if they were to carry out their important 
missions. 

The Air Force went into action. For six months the 
Air Materiel Command, in conjunction with the Air 
Defense Command, field-tested a new type hot meal for 
aircrews. It was called the Foil Pack Meal. It con- 
tained five nutritionally balanced food items, each sealed 
in a small, sterile aluminum container. 

A roll is pre-baked and a 10-ounce piece of meat 
seared as the meal is prepared. Later, each separate 
item is placed in an individual aluminum container, and 
finally packed in dry ice or placed in a refrigerator. 
The meals are kept cold until cooked aboard the air- 
craft in a special B-4 oven. 

Aircrews like the men on the radar picket ship eval- 
uated the new system of flight feeding and found it 
highly acceptable. The crews ate in two shifts to avoid 
the possibility of everyone getting sick simultaneously 
if the food somehow became contaminated. It takes a 
half hour to feed a 25-man crew. 

Combat crewmen and dietitians alike praise the Foil 
Pack Meal. “From our point of view,” a pretty young 
food expert at Wright-Patterson AFB said, “each meal 
has exactly the correct amount of calories, vitamins and 
other nutritional values.” 

Nevertheless, the Foil Pack Meal is just one of five 
type meals that can be served aloft. Other tasty meals 
include a pre-cooked frozen lunch or dinner, standard 
flight sandwiches, an in-flight food packet, and bulk 
feeding commodities. 

Even so, flight feeding for crewmen and passengers 
is still only a small part of the vast program of the Air 
Force food service organization. 

At Andrews AFB, Md., a master sergeant food serv- 
ice supervisor sits in his partitioned office and plans a 
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menu for 500 airmen. “Each man needs an average 
4.000 calories a day,” he says to an A/3C who is under- 
going on-the-job training. 

“Now,” the sergeant says. “let’s look at the master 
menu. This is prepared by experts to guide us in our 
local planning. It’s published monthly.” 

He thumbs through the thick guide, finds the menu 
suggested for the third Monday of the month, and 
checks his available food supplies. Next, he pulls out a 
card from an index file of standardized recipes available 
to all food service units. He looks at the file, notes that 
it is categorized into different sections. He selects five 
cards from each section, has the airman take some to 
the pastry chef, others to the vegetable department and 
a number to the soup and meat sections in the kitchen. 

The airman returns. “Those recipes,” the sergeant 
says, “are detailed to the last item. We have almost a 
thousand of them.” 

Men like this alert master sergeant are trained for 
their important jobs at the finest military food service 
schools. He for example, attended the U. S. Army 
Q. M. Food Service School at Ft. Lee, Va. At this 
joint-service school, he studied dining hall supervision, 
purchasing, dietetics, and numerous other subjects. 

The sergeant looked at the crew-cut airman working 
under him. “You will be attending the cooks’ school 
at Ft. Lee soon,” he said. “This, you know, is part of 
the Air Force’s food service training program whereby 
an airman basic can rise to the rank of warrant officer 
during his military career.” 

This top-ranking NCO had also spent considerable 
time working and studying with his civilian counter- 
parts. “Last year | spent three weeks working with 
civilian cafeterias, restaurants, and hotels,” he said. 
This knowledge was now helping him in his job. 

In 1958, four hand-picked NCOs attended a semi- 
nar on quality food preparation sponsored by the 
Culinary Institute of America. Those attending had 
five years’ food service experience and were outstanding 
Air Force representatives. For eight weeks at this 
“finishing school,” they learned tips from 10 of the 
country’s best chefs. 

Their two-month course was divided into four two- 
week sessions, each covering instruction in planning a 
full six-course meal. “That was some of the most val- 
uable training I’ve ever had,” an enthusiastic tech ser- 
geant said. When he retires in three years, that training 
will help him get a good civilian job. 

Almost daily this type training goes on Air Force- 
wide. Each command is responsible for insuring its 
food service personnel have a chance to work with well- 
known hotels and restaurants near their bases. 

All this training, however, isn’t limited to men in the 
airmen and NCO grades. An officer who joined a new 
base in California last month completed food service 
training for six months at the U. S. Army Subsistence 
School in Chicago. 

“At Chicago,” the officer reported, “I learned the 
concepts of food packaging, principles of marketing, 
and studied staff organization.” 

“These courses,” he added, “and others have helped 
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me reorganize the dining hall facilities at my new sta- 
tion.” And his reorganization is paying off in better 
service to the airmen and savings to taxpayers. 

Programs like those mentioned, however, aren’t the 
only incentive builders for the quality men of the food 
service organizations. 

Annually, Air Force chefs and food supervisors begin 
polishing their dining hall tables to a high gleam and 
checking for perfect efficiency as competition for the 
Hennessey Trophy—highest award for AF Food Service 
personnel—draws near. 

“This is what we work hardest for every year,” a 
food supervisor at Fuchu Air Station, Japan, said re- 
cently. Last year his unit, the 6000th Food Service 
Squadron, outpointed 1,200 other dining halls to win 
the Hennessey Trophy awarded by the National Restau- 
rant Association. 

Once a year the Air Force also holds a worldwide 
food service conference where top military food experts 
meet with industrial representatives and guests from 
other services. 

Results from these important conferences set the 
tone for improvement in buying and preparing foods, 
and in feeding Air Force personnel. Feature speakers, 





Steaks are seared as part of the Foil Pack Meal. 


seminar sessions, and open discussion periods make the 
conference an ideal climate for exchange of ideas. “We 
have adopted many suggestions gained from these meet- 
ings,” said Maj. Gen. J. C. Bondley, USAF Director of 
Supply and Services. 

In recent years a number of civilian food organiza- 
tions have been invited to participate in Air Force Food 
Service programs. This new approach to keeping air- 
men well fed is called “contract feeding.” 

What happens is that civilian companies bid for con- 
tracts to feed Air Force personnel on bases. They pro- 
vide food service, managerial personnel, cooks, bakers, 
meat cutters, and bus boys. The Air Force supplies the 
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food, of course, and establishes and maintains dining 
hall policies. 

Civilian contract feeding was first introduced into the 
Air Force on a test basis at Vance AFB, Okla., during 
1954. “It proved of benefit to the Air Force,” a colonel 
at Hq USAF said. 

Presently, there are 14 Air Force bases engaged in 
contract feeding. An average of one food service officer 
and six airmen are assigned to monitor the operation at 
each base. They inspect the contractor’s service, offer 
advice, and assist when necessary. 

There are certain benefits from this new method of 
feeding military personnel, as a staff sergeant at Ran- 
dolph AFB, Tex., will testify. “You should see the 
smiles on airmen’s faces when they find out they don’t 
have KP duties anymore,” he said. 

And airmen aren't the only ones smiling. So are unit 
personnel officers who know that airmen formerly held 
in food service career fields can now be reassigned and 
cross-trained. 

For example, 813 airmen in the four commands using 
“contract feeding’ were recently made available for 
reassignment. So were 63 civilians. In addition, 564 
KPs were released from routine kitchen duties. 

However, large-scale expansion of this program is 
currently limited, and will be for some time to come. 
The necessity of maintaining a balanced overseas rota- 
tional ratio dictates this policy. 

Meanwhile, the Air Force is undertaking a number 
of plans to make dining on-base as popular as eating 
at home with the folks. Many bases have replaced the 
standard steel trays with new, light-weight china. This 
has been done at Bolling AFB, Washington, D. C., and 
contrary to public opinion, airmen aren’t dropping 
plates and cups. 

“An airman’s attitude improves when he sits down 
to pleasant surroundings at mealtime,” an Air Force 
psychologist said. “This is what we call the social 
aspect of eating and this is one of the reasons for the 
new dishes.” 

The Air Force is also pushing hard to provide other 
‘morale-lifting physical facilities. New dining hall defi- 
nitives, air-conditioning, and well-decorated buildings 
are in the prospectus. 

But, away from the standard dining hall where mile- 
high stacks of pancakes, hundreds of fried eggs, and 
tons of potatoes are “food for thought,” the Air Force 
is looking towards the future, and particularly towards 
the future of food technology. 

Cooking has a top priority in current space studies, 
and a woman, appropriately, is the top authority in the 
domestic aspect of space research. 

For the past six years, Miss Beatrice Finkelstein, 
physiologist and food chemist, has been pioneering food 
studies at the Aero-Medical Laboratory at Wright- 
Patterson AFB. 

“In future space flights,” she said, “I think algae may 
take a high priority as a space food because of its high 
protein content.” But she also thinks there must be 
“variety in food’—even for the first man to step foot 
on the Moon. She does her food preparation and re- 
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Airborne ovens make aircrew feeding easier, 


search in an earth-bound kitchen as modern as to- 
morrow. 

It was Miss Finkelstein’s staff that prepared the tasty 
dinner for the lieutenant during his balloon trip into 
space. Her group also prepared the semi-solid chicken 
for the captain in the mock space ship. 

This staff of research food chemists and dietitians is 
intricately involved in studies concerning the eating 
habits of man in space. 

They discovered, for example, that isolation and 
darkness exert significant influences upon a_ person’s 
desire to eat. They know food must be seen to be fully 
appreciated, but not all spacemen will have the oppor- 
tunity to see exactly what they eat. 

Another organization experimenting with “space 
foods” is the Food and Container Institute. It is at- 
tempting to produce new foods—foods that can be 
quickly prepared and served in conelike vehicles miles 
above the earth. 

And, if the food chemists at the Areo-Medical Lab- 
oratory and at the Food and Container Institute got to- 
gether and planned a menu for the first man into space 
it would probably read like this: 

One cup of grapefruit crystals 

Two metal tubes of potato granules 

One container of semi-solid ham 

A plastic bag of sterile cheeses 

Packs of dehydrated lima beans, corn, and carrots 
Coffee or milk crystals 

Of course, it will be some time before this menu be- 
comes a reality, but food scientists are optimistic about 
the future. 

They point out that man’s eating habits have changed 
rapidly during the past 5O years. What food technology 
holds five decades from now is about anyone’s guess. 

But, it is a safe bet that the Air Force will be leading 
the way whether it concerns feeding 500 men in a con- 
ventional, ground dining hall or feeding five spacemen 
moments before they touchdown on the Moon. 
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Class of 1959, US Air Force Academy’s First 





_“Airpower is the keystone of our military strength. We are spending billions of dollars on aircraft and related 
equipment—the best that money can buy. It is no less essential that our officer personnel be of the highest type we 
can possibly produce. 
“This professional training can best be accomplished by the establishment of an Air Force Academy whose 
— would be specifically tailored to the training of airminded young men for a lifetime career in the Air 
orce. 
ao spoke Deputy Secretary of Defense Roger M. Kyes before a Congressional Committee on January 13, 
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On June 3, 1959, two hundred and seven cadets, the first Air Force Academy class, graduated. Of these, 
two hundred and six received navigator’s wings and 205 commissions in the Regular Air Force. One hundred \ 
and eighty-seven will enter pilot training while others will attend advanced navigator schools, or take graduate my 
training under the Air Force Institute of Technology. One will enter two years of graduate training as a Rhodes o 1 
Scholar at Exeter College, Oxford, England, and one will join the U. S. Marine Corps. For physical reasons, one ee 
graduate was not commissioned. 

This class, perhaps more than any future one, represents the fulfillment of a dream held by many for years, 
Such air pioneers as General Billy Mitchell and General of the Air Force Hap Arnold envisaged the need for an 
academy to train air leaders and instill in them the principles of airmanship. The dream began to take a semblance 
of reality in 1949 when Secretary of Defense James Forrestal appointed a board of distinguished civilian and mili- 
tary educators to recommend an educational system for West Point, Annapolis, and an Air Force Academy. This 
board concluded that a nucleus of regular officers for the armed forces should be educated, trained and dedicated 
from youth onward for a lifetime of service to their country and recommended that an Air Force Academy be 
established without delay. 

In 1954 Congress authorized the Academy and in 1955 this graduating class began studies at the temporary 
site of Lowry AFB. 

This first graduating class is special in several ways for it has made great contributions to future graduates, 
Perhaps the greatest is the spirit these men have given to all who will follow. It is a spirit exemplified by the 
Falcons—the football team. Underdogs in the intercollegiate contests, they produced an outstanding record of 
achievement last year. The players, without exception, credit the entire class and the two underclasses with the 
spark that kept the fuse burning at a furious pace. Some observe that this is characteristic of the Air Force spirit 
existing since the birth of flight; that it is the same spirit that will take these officers into space. 

Perhaps the spirit of the class of "59 evolved from the challenge uttered by General Nathan F. Twining when 
he delivered his Wright Memorial Lecture at Lowry in December 1956: 

“It is squarely up to you to demonstrate, to the Air Force and to the nation, that the expense and tremendous | 
effort that has gone into this Air Force Academy is justified. ... You must earn for the Air Force Academy a great | 
reputation. By so doing you will attract other outstanding young men to follow you. This can be your first con- | 
tribution to the airman tradition.” 

This year, the final count of applicants for the Class of 1963 numbered 6,724 for the almost 750 vacancies. In 
meeting General Twining’s challenge, the class of 1959 has proved his words were not only inspiring, but prophetic. 











Chemistry laboratories are equipped with the most modern equipment available. 
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by TSgt. John K. O’Doherty 


Airman Staff 


The Case 
of the Curious 
areer Field 





Diogenes, a cynical philosopher of ancient Greece, wandered about the streets of the 


city at midday, carrying a lighted lantern held high as he searched the world for an 


honest man. The Air Force OSI—like a Diogenes in reverse—shines its investigative 
light on the shadowed bypaths that sometimes lead off from the highroad of Honor. 


BOUT half way between the Capitol building in 
Washington, D. C., and FBI headquarters on Con- 
stitution Avenue stands a drab, dull mass of concrete 
and steel covering an area of about two square city 
blocks. It is a singularly undistinguished structure, 
unless its outstanding ugliness can itself be regarded as 
a mark of distinction. In contrast with other govern- 
ment buildings in downtown Washington, there are no 
fluted columns at the entrances, and no patriotic in- 
scriptions on the walls. Most of the windows are 
covered with green paint—a particularly sickening 
shade of green—and even the beauty of surrounding 
lawns and parks cannot detract from its inelegance. 

In spite of its unlovely appearance, this architectural 
deformity plays an important part in the worldwide 
business of the Air. Force. Behind its uninviting and 
uninspiring doors is the headquarters of OSI, the Air 
Force Office of Special Investigations, an agency of the 
Inspector General under the Deputy Inspector General 
for Security, Maj. Gen. Richard J. O’Keefe. The direc- 
torate and its staff divisions are headed by Brig. Gen. 
John M. Breit, Director of Special Investigations, Head- 
quarters, USAF. OSI is one of the functions under 
direction of the Inspector General, Lt. Gen. Elmer J. 
Rogers. 

In addition to the usual cluster of offices and sub- 
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departments found in any major military agency, there 
are certain rooms in OSI headquarters with formidable 
steel bars on the doors, and “Off-Limits” signs that 
mean what they say. These closely guarded galleries, 
bathed in the cold light of fluorescent tubes and harsh 
in their functional simplicity, contain row upon row of 
locked file cabinets housing the case histories of every 
investigation conducted by OSI since its creation in 
1948. 

Shortly after the Air Force assumed autonomy as an 
independent service under the National Security Act of 
1947, the OSI was established to carry out a number 
of investigative responsibilities formerly divided among 
several agencies of the Army. OSI interest today ex- 
tends through the entire gamut of human behaviour as 
it affects the security of the Air Force, the ethical con- 
duct of its members, and the general propriety of its 
activities. 

The Directorate of Special Investigations at Wash- 
ington is staff headquarters for OSI operations in the 
United States, Puerto Rico, Newfoundland, Labrador, 
Greenland, Iceland, the Azores, and Bermuda. Four 
independent, centrally directed overseas directorates are 
responsible for operations in all other countries to which 
Air Force interests extend. The directorates are divided 
into districts covering specified geographic areas, which 
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may be compared to the field offices maintained by the 
FBI in the United States. Districts are further sub- 
divided into detachments. 

The overseas directorates—in Hawaii, Alaska, Pan- 
ama, and Germany—receive staff guidance and techni- 
cal assistance from the Washington headquarters, and 
all investigations are coordinated on a worldwide basis. 
OSI headquarters in Washington directs the worldwide 
system. Thus if an agent working in Tokyo—under the 
Hawaii Directorate—uncovers a lead linking his case 
with persons in Tripoli—under the Germany Direc- 
torate—he can quickly obtain or exchange information 
with his counterpart in the other area. 

All OSI directorates, both in the ZI and overseas, 
are organized alike, and operational techniques are 
identical. Investigators are assigned to their stations— 
usually at an Air Force base—by the Washington head- 
quarters, and no one is accredited as an OSI agent 
until he has completed a rigorous course of training. 

Since inconspicuousness is part of an investigator's 
stock in trade, OSI agents usually wear civilian dress, 
but the majority are Air Force officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel. Officer agents are usually college men; enlisted 
agents are volunteers who are carefully screened prior 
to receiving special training. With only a very few 
exceptions, all of the latter hold rank in the top non- 
commissioned grades. Civilian investigators are re- 
cruited as required from the cream of Civil Service ap- 
plicants, including persons who have had successful 
experience in other Federal agencies and are graduates 
of schools of law or accounting. 

The first step in selecting prospective agents for OSI 
entails an extensive inquiry into the background and 
personal history of the individual. Intelligence and edu- 
cational standards are high, but of equal importance are 
an impeccable character and an awareness of the signifi- 
cance of ethical conduct in all social and professional 
relationships. Following determination of personal suit- 
ability, the candidate is then summoned to Washington 
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and the USAF Special Investigations School at the 
downtown headquarters. 

The Special Investigator’s Course, which is manda- 
tory for all agents regardless of previous experience, 
comprises 10 weeks of study embracing 347 hours of 
work on a broad range of subjects. Some half dozen 
written and oral examinations are required for success- 
ful completion of the course. 

More than 20 class-hours are devoted to the study 
of military law, courtroom procedure, and the legal 
rights of individuals as guaranteed by the Constitution 
and the Uniform Code of Military Justice. Some 68 
hours concern the processing of investigations, safe- 
guarding and preserving case histories, and the precise, 
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accurate preparation of reports. 
tion, as a specific item, absorbs 26 hours since in large 
measure OSI effectiveness in the field is reflected in the 
completeness and authenticity of information provided 
to proper authority. 

Lectures and discussions on the various types of in- 
vestigations likely to be required occupy more than 60 


Reports of investiga- 


hours of the student’s time. Topics covered in this 
category run all the way from simple assault through 
personnel security, rape, mayhem, and homicide, to 
sabotage, espionage, sedition, and treason. 

The balance of the curriculum deals with investigative 
techniques and special equipment which may be used 
by agents. This phase includes a study of photography 
and special cameras, fingerprinting and ballistics, cast- 
ing and moulding for the preservation of foot prints, 
and collection and preservation of evidence generally. 
The study of firearms covers a practical course in the 
use of pistols, and a high degree of proficiency is a 
stipulated requirement. 

The staff of the USAF Special Investigation School is 
made up of officers who have been graduated from the 
Academic Instructor's Course at the Air University, 
Maxwell AFB. Their presentations are supplemented 
by guest speakers from the FBI, the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, Army Counter Intelligence Corps, and 
key civilian specialists in other areas such as counter- 
feiting, customs and postal violations, or international 
communism. 

There are no short cuts contained in the rigorous 
10-week program. Once it is completed—and capped 
with a satisfactory examination—the student is awarded 
the investigator’s badge and official credentials as an 
agent of OSI. But the training is not yet over. After a 
minimum of a year’s service in the field, either in the 
U. S. or overseas, the agent must return to school for 
an advanced course in the same general subject mat- 
ter. Even after that, OJT continues as a never-ending 
process. 

The OSI maintains more than 200 detachments serv- 
ing the Air Force all over the world. The agents are 
not engaged in law enforcement, but provide an in- 
vestigative instrument which is available to local Air 
Force commanders or higher authority. As a fact- 
finding agency, the OSI presents the results of its in- 
vestigations to the requesting authority who determines 
what action is appropriate or necessary. 

While any type of investigation in the book may be 
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encountered in the course of a year’s operation, the bulk 
of the OSI workload in the United States—in terms of 
numbers of cases—is made up of personnel security 
investigations. Many people in the Air Force have at 
least a nodding acquaintance with this function, and for 
the majority it is their only association with OSI in the 
course of an entire career. 

A personnel security investigation is conducted on 
every individual requiring clearance for access to 
classified defense information. More than a quarter of 
a million of such inquiries were processed in 1958. 
There are two types of personnel security investigations: 
the National Agency Check, and the Personnel Back- 
ground Investigation. 

The National Agency Check is a relatively general in- 
quiry used in cases where only a lesser clearance such 
as “Confidential” is required. This investigation consists 
of examining the central files of a number of government 
agencies in Washington to insure that no derogatory 
information on the individual exists in these records. 
The agencies checked include the FBI, the military 
services, and others. Thus a less-than-honorable dis- 
charge from the Army or Navy, a criminal record pre- 
viously concealed, or dismissal from a civilian position 
with the government would be uncovered. 

The Personnel Background Investigation is consider- 
ably more thorough, and is mandatory for all persons 
requiring access to highly classified defense information. 
This type of investigation includes the National Agency 
Check plus a searching inquiry into the individual's 
personal background as far back as his 18th birthday. 

Education and employment records, credit references, 
social and fraternal connections, and a dozen other fac- 
tors are examined with the object of compiling a reason- 
ably complete picture of the subject’s status as a loyal 
and reliable citizen. Traffic tickets or similar minor 
brushes with the law are not considered derogatory in- 
formation unless they are sufficiently numerous to indi- 
cate a tendency toward irresponsibility. 

The OSI maintains a complete listing of all organiza- 
tions and groups—political, fraternal, educational, or 
cultural—which subscribe to ideals or objectives con- 
trary to the interests of the United States. Many of 
these movements operate under an outward cloak of 
quiet respectability. They masquerade under a facade 
of innocuousness, proclaiming themselves to be cru- 
saders for human liberty or defenders of the down- 
trodden. Quite often, such familiar terms as “free- 
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dom,” “democracy,” and “Americanism” are incor- 
porated in their official titles. 

Some of these groups are vicious and dangerous. 
Others represent no more than vapid escapism, or are 
devoted to muddying-up the water in the stream of na- 
tional progress. All are carefully catalogued, and mem- 
bership or participation by Air Force personnel—in the 
past or in the present—is closely scrutinized and care- 
fully evaluated. 

These inquiries into the background of Air Force 
personnel are an important part of the personnel se- 
curity program. In addition to these cases, OSI also 





investigates incidents of alleged espionage, sabotage, 
subversive activities, and major violations of the regu- 
lations for safeguarding classified information. Two 
years ago a disgruntled and misguided member of the 
Air Force was given a life sentence in prison by a court 
martial for attempting to pass highly classified informa- 
tion over to a foreign government. The OSI, working 
closely with the FBI, unraveled the tangle of circum- 
stances surrounding the case, and the culprit was caught 
in the act. 

The crime rate in the Air Force is substantially lower 
than that of the civilian population generally, and has 
declined steadily during recent years. But in any com- 
munity of nearly a million men—living sometimes in 
circumstances which are not conducive to social stability 
—transgressions inevitably occur on occasion. Inquiries 
into the cause and responsibility for major criminal 
offenses are classified by OSI as General Investigations, 
as distinct from other areas of interest. 

The OSI is responsible for investigations of all major 
crimes committed on Air Force bases involving person- 
nel subject to the Uniform Code of Military Justice, and 
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for off-base crimes in certain circumstances. Whether 
the matter is a case of simple larceny, or a more com- 
plicated offense such as burglary or homicide, the OSI 
is equipped to employ the most up-to-date scientific 
techniques of investigation and proven methodology in 
bringing the facts to light. People who go in for funny 


business with allotment checks or who play games with 
travel vouchers are likely to meet the local OSI man 
promptly. 

There is the case of the club manager who needed a 
new car, and added half a dozen new stewards to the 
The people didn’t work, but 


payroll—all good friends. 
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Brig. Gen. John M. Breit 


were paid five dollars monthly for the small chore of 
endorsing their pay checks back to the manager. The 
club could stand it, but the base commander couldn’t— 
and the OSI was invited to move in. 

The position of the OSI in these cases may be com- 
pared to that of the FBI in relationship with the De- 
partment of Justice in civil life. The OSI gathers all 
the facts and material evidence, such as a weapon, tools, 
a discarded jacket, vouchers, fingerprints, as well as 
sworn statements from all parties concerned. The com- 
plete package is then turned over—through the com- 
mander—to the Staff Judge Advocate who prepares the 
case for prosecution. In similar fashion the FBI turns 
its evidence over to the United States Attorney for ac- 
tion in Federal courts. 

The function of OSI with respect to crime and pun- 
ishment is not restricted to the simple goal of putting 
people in jail. The truth of the matter is regarded as 
a more worthy objective than a legal conviction, and 
numbers of persons wrongfully accused have been 
cleared by OSI investigations. 

This constant vigilance in protecting innocent persons 
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unjustly accused is dramatically illustrated in the case 
of an anonymous “poison pen” letter accusing a member 
of the Air Force of membership in a secret communist 
group plotting against Air Force security. OSI estab- 
lished that the charges were totally false, and by un- 
remitting persistence in probing the facts positively 
identified the writer of the letter-—who was brought to 
justice. 























cused of being a traitor to his country, the investi 
to determine the identity of the anonymous writer 


Besides clearing the person who had been falsely ac- 


gat on 


of the 


“poison pen” letter furnished an additional significant 


illustration of the extreme care taken by OSI to 


assure 


that an innocent person is not harmed. Before the 
actual culprit had even been thought of as a possible 
suspect, highly incriminating evidence made it appear 


that another individual had written the anonymo 


us let- 


ter. However, OSI still kept an open mind and con- 
tinued the investigation in a completely objective man- 
ner. As a result, an innocent person was saved from 
possible prosecution and the guilt of the actual author 


of the letter was positively established. 


In such matters as fraud committed against the Air 


Force, illegal procurement or disposal of Air 


Force 


, bri /, espionage, or sabotage, the interes 
roperty, bribery ionage, or sabotage, the interest 


of OSI extends well beyond the limits of Air 
bases. Since offenses of these types are likely 


Force 
to in- 


volve civilians, the knotty problem of jurisdictional re- 
sponsibility is raised. The FBI has an obligation in 


many such cases; the Treasury Department may 
volved; State Department may be in on the act. 


be in- 
Which 


investigative agency is responsible for action and ulti- 


mate disposition of such cases? 


At the headquarters level, the Director of OSI, the 
Director of Naval Intelligence, the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence of the Army, and the Director of 
the FBI constitute the membership of the Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence Conference (IIC), a chartered sub- 


committee of the National Security Council. 


The IIC defines specific areas of counterintelligence 
responsibility for each agency, as outlined in the 
“Agreement for Delimitation of Investigative Duties.” 
As a result of this agreement, there is no confusion as 
to who is working whose side of the street. At the same 
time the arrangement is flexible enough to allow for a 
free exchange of information and to permit comple- 


mentary work at the practical operating level. 
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FBI, for example, may waive its jurisdiction in certain 
cases if the investigation can be carried out more ex- 
peditiously or efficiently by the OSI. 

In addition to the formalized structure of the IIC at 
top level, the OSI maintains liaison at appropriate eche- 
lons with national, international, and local law enforce- 
ment and investigative agencies. 

This liaison is of particular importance in overseas 
areas where the OSI may be responsible for the investi- 
gation of cases involving foreign nationals having no 
legal connection or association with the Air Force. 
Formal agreements between governments are supple- 
mented by informal understanding at the operating 
level. Thus, in addition to coordinating with American 
agencies, OSI may work with Scotland Yard, the Ger- 
man national Bfu, the French Service de Securite de 
Defense Nationale, or the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

The cheesy little black-market character who traded 
in GI coffee, military scrip, and “feelthy” pictures on the 
street corners of Rome, Paris, and Manila after the war 
has disappeared from the scene. His atomic age re- 
placement is more of the uptown type, considerably 
more subtle in his methods, and much more dangerous. 
This well-dressed, cigar-smoking gentleman may occupy 
a suite of air-conditioned offices overlooking the boule- 
vard at Tangier, or Chicago, or Hong Kong. His inter- 
ests are likely to cover such things as international bank 
credits, export-import licenses, or the military needs of 
some ambitious, up-and-coming revolutionary group in 
Lower Slobovia. Such operators as these attract the 
attention of OSI when their “wheeling and dealing” in 
any way involves Air Force men, money, or materiel. 

If the Air Force has surplus jeeps for sale in Korea, 
or wishes to buy equipment manufactured in Belgium, 
the “operator” is likely to have a representative on the 
spot looking for a palm to grease and the chance to 
make a dishonest dollar. 

A shipload of Air Force scrap metal bound for 
Thailand in a Liberian ship is re-directed by radio at 
sea to the port of Shanghai, in Communist China. The 
OSI and its partner-agencies will be looking for the an- 
Swers to some questions. Who sold the scrap to begin 
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with, and was the sale according to Hoyle? Was the 
broker properly licensed and was the export permit in 
order? What is the record of the shipowner with re- 
spect to reliability? Who was supposed to be the 
purchaser in Bangkok? In a case such as this, the 
shipowner will be invited to change his mind, or forever 
after will find himself unpopular when he visits U. S. 
consuls seeking clearance for his ships into American 
ports. 

Although adventure and drama are not unknown in 
this “curious” career field, the average special agent of 
OSI bears little resemblance to the glamorous detectives 
of television and paper-back fiction. More typical of 
OSI is the quiet, unobtrusive sort of chap who wouldn’t 
attract a second glance on the corner of Main Street. 
There is no spring-clip shoulder holster under the jacket 
of his conservative business suit; no handcuffs, whistles, 
or gadgets are suspended from his belt. He would prob- 
ably shudder in horror at the thought of vaulting from 
a second story window to land on the shoulders of a 
suspect. 

Many of his working hours are spent in wading 
through acres of correspondence and reports, or poring 
over the auditor’s statement of account on some Air 
Force activity. Altogether he is a useful and solid sort 
of citizen. He goes bowling on Wednesday nights, 
enjoys an occasional beer, and sleeps in his underwear 
like everyone else in the Air Force. His job is to see 
that the taxpayer gets a fair shake for*the money spent 
on national security. 
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SURPLUS SALES 
Sir: I understand that from time to time both the Air 
Force and the Army place certain surplus aircraft on sale. 
Could you please give me details regarding these sales? 
James Lamport 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
All the necessary details regarding disposal of USAF 
surplus aircraft may be obtained from the National Bidder 
Control Center, P. O. Box 286, Kelly AFB, Tex. The 
Army disposal unit is located in the Washington area. 
When contacted, the Army indicated that any surplus air- 
craft available, were usually in scrap or salvage condition. 
However, complete details may be obtained by writing to 
the Army Disposal Center, Cameron Station, Alexandria, 
Va. 


xk * 





THANK YOU 


Sir: 1 would simply like to express my appreciation for 
the fine article, The Challenge of Thule, which Col. O. F. 
Lassiter wrote for the February issue of THE AIRMAN. | 
have been here only a short time, but never have I seen 
any information more authentic or complete than that 
contained in Colonel Lassiter’s article. 

A/2C William Hagarty 
APO 23, New York, N. Y. 


x k * 


NEW TOURS 
Sir: In the December issue, You Ask It column, you 
state that married men who voluntarily leave dependents 
at home will serve the shorter tour in overseas areas. We 
seriously question whether this policy is in effect in this 
area and would like you to define “shorter tour.” 
TSgt. Hubert Liles 
APO 677, New York, N. Y. 


We have received numerous letters regarding new tour 
lengths and the fact that they do not seem to be in effect 
in some areas. These tours became effective on October 
1, 1958; however, they were applicable only to people 
being assigned overseas after that date. People already in 
overseas areas continue to serve tours begun under the old 
policy, except in cases where those serving new tours 
would be scheduled to return to the ZI prior to those 
serving under old tour requirements. Under these condi- 
tions, commanders are authorized to make the necessary 
adjustments to assure that those going over first, return 
first. With minor exceptions, there are now only two tours 
in Overseas areas—‘with dependents” and “all others.” In 
many instances, bachelor personnel are required to serve 
a “with dependents” tour. However, the standard Depart- 
ment of Defense policy is that no family shall be separated 
longer than 24 months except by their own choice. Con- 
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sequently, in almost every instance, the “all others” tour 
is six months to a year shorter than the “with dependents” 
tour, and for our purposes is designated the short tour. In 
reality, this is the normal tour and the with dependents is 
more properly the “long tour.” 


x *k * 
RIBBONS 


Sir: I am a member of the Air Force Reserve and have 
a subscription to THE AIRMAN. Recently, I came across 
some information elsewhere to the effect that USAF has 
adopted a longevity ribbon in the place of hash marks. 
Could you please provide details as to description and wear 
of this ribbon? Also, I would like to suggest that in the 
future such information should be included in the maga- 
zine as soon as it becomes available. 
George S. Kessler 
Oradell, N. J 


The basic longevity ribbon is Air Force blue with four 
lighter (turquoise) blue stripes, two at each end and 
spaced a quarter-inch apart. Basic issue is for four years’ 
honorable service with a bronze oak leaf cluster added for 
each additional four years, and a silver oak leaf cluster 
for each five bronze. The ribbon was initially authorized 
for issue in March, 1958. Complete instructions on its 
wear and the mounting of clusters are contained in AFR 
900-10. This information was carried in Airman’s World 
of the December °57 issue. A further example was the 
item on the new USAF Commendation Medal which ap- 
peared in the June °58 issue, also in the Airman’s World 
department. THE AIRMAN tries to make it a practice to 
get such information to its readers as quickly as it becomes 
available to us. 


x kk * 








AND THANKS AGAIN 
Sir: The January article, If You Should Die, Before... 

by MSet. Paul Turner, was excellent. We of the local 
Social Security Administration have the pleasure of work- 
ing with Col. Leo F. Dusard, Commander of Craig AFB, 
Ala., and his staff in an informational program to acquaint 
military wives with their privileges and_ responsibilities 
under government sponsored survivorship programs. The 
program generally follows the theme recommended in the 
article and helps immeasurably to avoid the dismal ques- 
tion, “Why didn’t someone tell me before now?” 

George W. Barker 

U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare 

Selma, Ala. 
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AIRMAN 'S WORLD 


Final reports on the extensive testing program of the Narrow Gauge Centerline 
Runway System which has been under test at Dow AFB, Maine since late last year, 
are expected to arrive at Hqs USAF for evaluation later this month. Standard 
centerline approach was accepted some time ago and has been installed at several 
USAF bases. The supplemental flush lights, installed in sets of three 30 feet from 
each side of the regular system, are expected to further increase efficiency of all- 
weather runway approach lighting. (See, All-Weather Lighting, Airman’s World, 
Jan. 59 issue.) 
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Hand-in-Hand 


AACS officials recently announced that their organ- 
ization would cooperate to the fullest with the newly- 
created Federal Aviation Agency (FAA) in establish- 
ing and testing the first semi-automatic air traffic control 
center early next year. 

A product of the electronic age, the system is ex- 
pected to be capable of “accepting aircraft in burst 
rates up to 120 per hour,” and is scheduled for initial 
testing at Atlantic City, N. J., in January. 

The following September, the two major airways- 
guarding organizations plan to have the system ready 
for full-scale operation at busy Suffolk County Airport, 
N. Y. At this site, advanced testing will continue as 
long as is necessary to assure that the finished product 
will be a “modernized military air traffic control area 
facility.” 

AACS will assign two officers and 16 controllers for 
the entire period of shake-down testing. 


Now Hear This 


The words “Fire in number three engine” are an 
example of the messages which can come from a new 
voice warning system presently being tested at Wright 
Air Development Center, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

The multi-audio warning system which may replace 
blinking lights and annoying horns in USAF cockpits, 
could contain as many as 12 channels, each with sepa- 
rate pre-recorded messages to fit the particular emer- 
gency, and type of aircraft. Each tape allows about 15 
seconds of recorded voice—ample time for the neces- 
sary warning and step-by-step emergency procedure for 
correcting the condition. 





Contained in a six-pound, 6 x 4 x 3-inch box, the 
system utilizes two reproducers and two sets of tape- 
recorded messages. When triggered by an unsafe or 
emergency condition—engine fire or gear up attitude, 
for example—the correct tape is selected automatically 
and played to transmit the appropriate warning message 
to the pilot through his headset. 


Three Free 


Three different MATS organizations shared in 
USAF’s top flying safety award for the first half of the 
current fiscal year. All three enjoyed accident-free, six- 
month reporting periods. 

Units were the 1611th Air Transport Group, Mc- 
Guire AFB, N. J.; 9th Weather Group, Air Weather 
Service, Scott AFB, Ill.; and the 62d Troop Carrier 
Group, Larson AFB, Wash. 

It marked the third time in the past three years that 
the 161 1th has shared this coveted recognition. Parent 
of five air transport squadrons, the group compiled a 
total of nearly 62,000 hours, almost 16 million miles, 
and completed more than 8,500 missions which included 
logistical support missions for the Lebanon Middle East 
and Formosan crises. 
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Combined military-civilian Easter Sunrise Services at San 

Bernardino County Fairgrounds in Victorville, Calif., were 

graced by a huge white cross which topped a 60-foot 

telephone pole. The cross was hoisted atop the pole with 

the aid of a helicopter from nearby George AFB, piloted 

by Lt. Joseph McConnell, 831st Air Base Group, and then 
tied firmly in place by means of guy wires. 


Officers. Attention! 


Officer language requirements for FY ’60 were re- 
cently announced at Hqs USAF along with application 
instructions for three specific fields—Air Intelligence 
Service, USAF Security Service, and the Directorate of 
Special Investigations. 

Officers applying for Air Intelligence Service duty 
may be in the grades of lieutenant through major. The 
preference is for, but not limited to, those possessing 
either specialty or experience in the intelligence field. 
USAF language requirements include Russian, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Arabic, German, Greek, and Italian. Ap- 
plications should be made on AF Form 215, and sub- 
mitted to ACS Intelligence, Hq USAF, ATTN: AFCIN- 
X-2, Washington 25, D.C. A completed DD Form 398, 
in one copy, and a fingerprint card should accompany 
the application as inclosures. Instructions for complet- 
ing DD Form 398 are contained in Appendix K, AFM 
35-11. 

USAF Security Service is seeking officers in the 
language fields of Arabic (Saudi), Bulgarian, Chinese, 
Czechoslovakian, German, Korean, Polish, and Russian. 
In this field, only company grade officers may apply. 
Again, the preference is for, but not limited to, those 
possessing either specialty or experience in the intelli- 
gence or communications fields. Applications should 
be filed in accordance with directions outlined in Change 
A, Chapter 12, Part 2, AFM 35-11. 

Language training opportunities for the Directorate 
of Special Investigations include Korean, Tagalog, Chi- 
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nese (Fukenese and Mandarin), Turkish, Arabic 
(Classic or Moroccan), and Japanese. Here also only 
company grade officers qualifying under provisions of 
AFM 35-11 may apply. Completion of the Basic Spe- 
cial Investigation Course and limited field duty in the 
specialty prior to language training is mandatory. Ap- 
plications should be filed in accordance with the pro- 
visions Outlined in Chapter 10, Part 2, AFM 35-11. 


Miore than an Honest Face 


Accounting and finance officers report an increasing 
number of airmen are seeking transient or casual pay- 
ments without proper identification. 

Consequently, officials have defined “proper identifi- 
cation,” and warned airmen to be sure they possess 
proper credentials when seeking such payments. Gen- 
erally speaking, proper identification is any type of 
evidence that convinces the accounting and finance offi- 
cer that you are who you claim to be. 

He is authorized to ask for any or all of the follow- 
ing: military pay record, indorsed leave or travel orders, 
or a valid Armed Forces Identification Card. If he 
thinks it’s necessary, he may also request a driver's 
license and lodge or credit cards. 

Such caution is most necessary for several reasons, 
but most important is the fact that when the accounting 
and finance officer gives money to someone who is not 
entitled to payment, he may have to reimburse the gov- 
ernment out of his own pocket, and there are a few lost, 
strayed, or stolen military pay records floating around. 

Regulations state that transient and casual payments 
may be made, not that they must be made upon request. 

Therefore, the responsibility of identification is yours; 
the prerogative of payment, his. 
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Are You Sure? 


Not all the hairy incidents in Korea took place while 
the shooting was going on. Take for example the Osan 
AB C-47 crew that encountered more than “normal” 
flying hazards while answering an emergency medical 
call recently. 

Korea’s Joint Operation Center was alerted to send an 
aircraft to evacuate a ROK Marine officer from Chin- 
cho-Ni (K-53) to Seoul Auxiliary Air Field for an 
emergency appendectomy. Capt. Laval Tremblay, 
pilot, Maj. Edward Ashley, co-pilot, and their crew, 
supplemented by a medical attendant, answered the call, 
fully aware of many of the problems which would face 
them. 

They knew, for example, that the strip on which they 
were to land was not normally used for night opera- 
tions. On their arrival they found that ground person- 
nel had lined the runway with temporary landing 
“lights” rigged by inserting rolls of toilet tissue in +10 
cans, soaking them in oil, and setting them ablaze. 

With a direct 15- to 20-knot crosswind to be over- 
come, the pilot touched down on the beach strip, then 
cautiously guided the plane along a landing roll en- 
compassing a 20-degree turn necessitated by high tide. 
To further complicate the problem, crewmen knew that 
Communist territory awaited them just yards beyond 
the end of the strip. 

Landing roll completed, an attempted powered turn- 
around was frustrated by the narrow operating area. 
Finally, with the tail wheel in the sea and one wing 
nestled against a sand dune, power was cut and the turn 
completed by hand. The plane returned to the opposite 
end of the strip, the passenger was loaded, and the 
takeoff completed. 

But the crew’s problems still weren’t over. Ap- 
proaching their destination, they suddenly encountered 
icing conditions. 

Fighting this new problem, they placed their call for 
landing instructions at Seoul—without answer. Re- 
peated attempts produced nothing but complete silence. 
In desperation they contacted nearby Kimpo AB, re- 
ceived the necessary information, and proceeded into a 
silent Seoul Auxiliary. 

There an ambulance awaited the aircraft, their pas- 
senger was delivered, and the crew returned to Osan. 
Post-flight inspection revealed the aircraft still bore a 
full inch of ice over most of the tail surface. 

At last reports, the crew and patient are all recover- 
ing nicely. 


<< 

Highlight of the National Mid-winter Pistol Champion- 
ships, held recently at Tampa, Fla., was a new world's 
record in the .45 calibre slow-fire match, scored by TSgt. 
William H. Mellon, USAF Marksmanship Center, Lackland 
AFB, Texas. Sergeant Mellon, who scored 198-5X out of 
a possible 200 in setting the new record, was also the 
highest scoring USAF member entered in the meet and 
won the LeMay Trophy for his efforts. In the aggregate 
scoring, which included marks in .22 calibre, center fire, 
and .45 calibre shooting, he finished fourth in the com- 
petition which included the best military and civilian 

marksmen in the Nation. 
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You Ask H 


Q. I understand there has been wide revision of many 
regulations governing administrative discharges. Can 
you indicate the reason for this and the regulations af- 
fected? 


A. On January 14, Department of Defense, in the 
interest of servicewide conformity, issued a directive 
(1332.14) revising standards and procedures governing 
administrative discharges. It became effective on April 
14 and voided regulations from all branches of service 
which were in conflict. The following AFRs were re- 
vised and became effective in the new form on April 14: 
39-10, 39-11, 39-12, 39-13, 39-14, 39-15, 39-16, 39- 
17, 39-21, 39-22, 39-23, and 35-66. Additionally, 
39-18 is being republished and 36-17 and 39-33 have 
been combined into a single regulation, 35-10. 


Q. I recently enlisted in the Air Force as an A/1IC 
after serving for several years in the Marine Corps. I 
was discharged from the Corps as a staff sergeant with 
a 1951 date of rank. According to my records, my 
present date of rank is the date of my USAF enlistment. 
Is this correct? 

A. Yes. USAF enlistment directives have always 
provided that the date of rank of persons enlisting, after 
a last separation from another service, is the date of Air 
Force enlistment. The provision is contained in AFM 
39-9. 


Q. My permanent G. I. insurance policy has lapsed. 
What must I do to reinstate it? 


A. First, you must pay all back premiums. If the 
policy has been lapsed for more than three months, 
you will also be required to pay interest on the pre- 
miums in arrears. And finally, you will have to sub- 
mit a statement that your health is as good as it was 
when the policy lapsed. 


Q. I recently heard of a staff sergeant who, within a 
year after completing retraining, found his new career 
field had also been declared surplus. Have such in- 
stances been very numerous? 


A. No. Unfortunately, such things do occur; how- 
ever, progress being what it is, changing requirements 
can cause instances in which a skill, short one year, 
can become surplus the next. The best planning in the 
world will not completely eliminate such unfortunate 
happenings. Officials in DCS/Personnel, Hq USAF, 
indicate however, that such instances have been isolated. 


Q. I presently hold a 3-level AFSC and would like 
to retrain out of my frozen field. Can you tell me the 
proper procedure? 

A. As the retraining program is presently constituted, 
there is no provision for retraining from the 3-level 
except in career ladders where there is no provision for 
S-level. In such fields, the AFSC must be included on 
the current list of resource skills. The best procedure, 
in any Case, is to contact your personnel officer for de- 
tails. 
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First photos of North American's GAM-77 Hound Dog 
show the position of the air-to-surface missile when at- 


tached to the wing of a Boeing B-52. Released while 

in flight, the Hound Dog may be guided to a selected 

ground target, thus effectively extending the range of 
the giant B-52. 


Big Drink 


TAC’s mobility got a king-sized shot in the arm re- 
cently with the announcement that North American 
F-100 Super Sabre air refueling capacity had been 
upped by 900 gallons. 

Previously, only the internal wing tanks could be re- 
plenished under in-flight conditions. By installing two 
450-gallon external tanks, the supersonic Super Sabre’s 
range is increased 700 miles. The modification works 
for both tanker refueling and the “buddy system” of 
fighter-to-fighter fuel transfers. 

Necessary modifications are currently being com- 
pleted on all operational F-100s. 


Bits of Blue 


. . . The Provost Marshal’s office has announced a 
significant drop of approximately 40 percent in the num- 
ber of confinements during calendar year 1958. Reduc- 
tions amounted to nearly 100 per month over 1957. 


. . . For the ninth consecutive year, USAF has 
won the National Safety Council Award of Honor for 
outstanding performance in ground safety operations, 
worldwide. The Air Force has shown a steady reduc- 
tion in the numbers of disabling injuries, fatalities, motor 
vehicle accidents, and resultant overall costs during this 
nine-year period. 

. . . Two ADC pilots, who recently established five 
new time-to-altitude records in Lockheed F-104 Star- 
fighters, have been awarded Distinguished Flying 
Crosses. The men are Lt. Einar Enevoldson and Lt. 
William T. Smith, both of the 538th Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadron, Larson AFB, Wash. 


. . Air Force officials have announced acceptance 
of a new $250,000 sound-suppression test cell at Geiger 
AFB, Wash. Latest and most modern of nine such 
USAF facilities, it will serve as a model for future in- 
stallations. 
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Needle In A Haystack 


Generosity nearly got out of hand for A/3C David 
Spencer of the 2713th Warehouse Squadron at Tachi- 
kawa AB, Japan, recently. 

After purchasing a set of rings in anticipation of his 
forthcoming wedding, Airman Spencer sent the engage- 
ment ring to his fiance, Teresa Montano, in Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. Planning to place the wedding ring in the 
squadron safe until the arrival of his bride to be, he 
deposited it temporarily in a suit coat pocket and 
promptly forgot about it. 

Shortly afterward, a call was issued on the base for 
clothing donations to be distributed to the Izu Peninsula 
victims of typhoon Ida. Spencer donated the suit which 
had become his temporary place of safe-keeping. 

Several days passed before he discovered the loss and 
suddenly realized his mistake. With the aid of a Japa- 


nese friend who served as interpreter, Spencer rushed 
to the village of Ohito only to discover the three truck- 
loads of clothing had already been distributed. 

Announcements of the search were posted conspicu- 
ously throughout the tiny city and an all-day vigil be- 
gan. About midday, the trousers showed up, but not 
the coat. 

At dinnertime, Spencer and his Japanese friend were 
invited to dine with Mr. Sugiyama, the local contact 
man who had been placed in charge of the distribution. 
Midway through the meal, the group was interrupted 
by two women bearing some additional items of cloth- 
ing. Cautiously, the trio made their way through the 
items—and near the bottom of the pile was the elusive 
coat. 

With heart in mouth, he gingerly reached into the 
pocket and slowly withdrew the box encasing the ring— 
precisely where he had placed it more than two weeks 
earlier. 





MSgt. Frank Stabile, 6314th Field Maintenance Squadron, Osan AB, Korea, displays his new invention, a combination 
deicing-cleaning machine which has resulted in substantial savings in time, money, and fluids. Sergeant Stabile 
gathered four 40-gallon fire extinguishers from the local salvage yard and mounted them on a small flatbed trailer. 
A renovated air compresser supplied the necessary power. Two of the 40-gallon tanks are filled with deicing fluid, 
two with cleaning solvent or ‘‘gunk.’’ Fitted with fine-spray nozzles, the gadget may be rolled quickly to a plane 





anywhere on the line, and the spray applied to surfaces coated with ice or to engines. 





weightlessness flight tests. 


controlling the amount and direction of air discharged. 


| HISTORICAL 


H. J. Nowarra and Maj. Kimbrough S. Brown, USAF, 
and edited by Bruce Robertson (Harleyford, England, 
$7.50). A biography of the great German ace of 
WW I, dubbed the Red Knight of Germany, and a 
history of the organization he led. An excellent treat- 
ment of this early war-in-the-air from the German point 
of view. 

Flight, by the editors of Year (Year, Inc., $10.00). A 
fine picture-history of aviation from its infant days 
and early dreams to the jet and missile age. The editors 
have employed more than 1,000 photos and cleverly 
woven them into a fine montage with an excellent con- 
necting narrative. 

Fighter Planes That Made History, David C. Cooke 
(Putnam’s, $2.50). Another book in the picture- 
narrative vein tracing the development and operation 
of 40 famous fighters from WW I to the present. In- 
cluded are aircraft from England, France, Germany, 
Japan, and the United States. 





FICTION 


Jet Pilot, Henry B. Lent (Macmillan, $3.00). Fiction 
based on fact. The step-by-step story of Air Force 
pilot training, the book follows the career of young 
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Reactor guns are among the latest developments being tested at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, for use during 
During such periods, the unhampered flyer floats weightlessly and even the slightest 
movement produces a reaction; a problem which will confront space travelers over prolonged periods. Present equip- 
ment consists of a package of high pressure air bottles, a short length of hose fitted with a nozzle, and valves for 
In the above photo, Lt. Melvin Gardner (right) is using the 
reactor gun; Maj. Edward Brown floats at random without artificial assistance. 


Von Richthoffen and the ‘Flying Circus,’’ compiled by 


Air Age Library 


Dick Martin from enlistment to duty with a TAC fighter 
outfit overseas. 


PAPERBACKS 


New Tales of Time and Space, edited by Raymond J. 
Healy, Pocket Books. 

Historic Documents of World War |, edited by Louis L. 
Snyder, Anvil. 

Historic Documents of World War Il, edited by Salter 
C. Langsam, Anvil. 

Combat: Pacific Theater, WW Il, edited by Don Cong- 
don, Dell. 

Combat: European Theater, WW II, edited by Don 
Congdon, Dell. 

Battling the Bombers, Mervyn Savill, Ace. 


RELATED READING 


Flying Tiger: Chennault of China, Brig. Gen. Robert 
L. Scott, Jr. (USAF, Ret.), (Doubleday, $3.95). A 
biographical treatment of General Chennault and his 
contributions to the war in the CBI. As a member of the 
Flying Tigers, General Scott became a close friend and 
confidant of Chennault and writes from intimate knowl- 
edge of the famed general and the tactics of his organ- 
ization. 
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Lieutenant Jack Mathis 


WOUNDED ABOARD 


by SMSgt. Hal Bamford 


Spring, 1943 found the airwar being concentrated on Hitler’s Germany 


and the 8th Air Force gaining a new prominence in the ETO. 


Ground crewmen, members of nonparticipating flight 
crews, and staff officers strained their ears as their eyes 
swept the horizon searching for the first signs of re- 
turning aircraft. 

Earlier in the day, 23 Boeing B-17 Flying Fortresses 
of the 305th Bombardment Group had roared off the 
runway, formed, and pointed their noses east toward the 
European continent. Their target—the submarine 
yards of Bremen Vulkan at Vegesack, seven miles below 
the city of Bremen on the Weser River. 

The raid was to culminate a winter-long series that 
had concentrated on U-boat pens and construction 
yards. Submarine warfare was still a major item in the 
Atlantic and the 8th Air Force had been ordered to hit 
these targets repeatedly. The Ist Bombardment Wing 
had carried out no less than 28 daylight missions over 
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Saint-Nazaire, Brest, and Lorient, France, and over 
Wilhelmshaven and Vegesack, Germany. 


Since mid-1940, the Vegesack yard had been en- 
gaged exclusively in submarine building. Pre-raid re- 
connaissance photos showed no fewer than 15 U-boats 
in various stages of construction in place on the slips. 
Consequently, on the morning of March 18, 1943, the 
goal of the Ist Heavy Bombardment Wing was to attack 
the pens with a concentrated effort, designed to destroy 
as many hulls as possible and to slow the production 
of the yard. 

Previous daylight missions against U-boat yards had 
taught a grim lesson. Without exception, German 
fighters boiled up to greet the attacking bombers and 
ack-ack was heavy, and no matter what the extent of 
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loss among American bombers, they could always 
expect a “rough go.” 

Debriefing was to prove that mission planning for 
this run, however, had been exceptionally good. The 
route was designed to avoid German opposition till the 
last possible moment. By giving the Frisian Islands a 
wide berth, they avoided detection until reaching Helgo- 
land. From this point on, however, German opposition 
became heavy and persistent with fighters following the 
bombing formation clear in to the target and nearly 100 
miles out from the coast on the return trip. Anti- 
aircraft fire over the target, as usual, had been heavy. 

It was the return of this group of Fortresses which 
attracted the stay-behinds to the flightline. Finally, the 
flight leaders hove into view and the dreaded count of 
returnees began. 

One by one the Fortresses passed overhead. The 
count reached 20—21—-22—and finally, 23. No air- 
craft losses. Waiting troops relaxed, smiles replacing 
frowns. Suddenly, from the lead ship, an arcing red 
flare, signifying wounded aboard, climbed into the 
sky. Every corner of the field errupted into action. 
Fire engines and ambulances roared into motion. From 
the tower, the chaplain and commander raced to the 
flightline. 

At the last moment, as the chaplain shifted his jeep 
into gear, a young lieutenant bounded into the seat 
beside him. “I’ve got a brother aboard that lead ship, 
sir. Hope you don’t mind.” 

The jeep leaped into motion, racing toward the far 
end of the strip where the B-17 was rolling to a halt. 
They skidded to a stop and jumped from the tiny ve- 
hicle, dwarfed in the shadow of the giant bomber. Al- 
ready the medics were removing the wounded from the 
badly shot-up aircraft. Last to emerge was the body of 
the bombardier, Lt. Jack Mathis of San Angelo, Tex. 

Only 20 years old, Lieutenant Mathis had risen 





rapidly. He started as just another bombardier in his 
organization. However, because of his efficiency, he 


moved up to the squadron bombardier’s job after only a 
few missions and flew five raids in that capacity. His 
continued ability was soon rewarded with a boost to 
group level, and it was in this capacity he had led the 
Vegesack raid. 

The chaplain performed the necessary duties and 
then turned from the body of Jack Mathis. Nearby the 
young lieutenant who had shared his jeep stood in 
stunned silence. The chaplain turned to him, threw 
an understanding arm across his shoulder, and led him 
to the waiting vehicle. 

“He must have been the brother you mentioned.” 

Silently, the youngster nodded. 

After the remainder of the crew had left the aircraft 
and discovered their trusted bombardier had ridden his 
last mission, their awe of him and his deed became evi- 
dent in their conversation. One of the crew recounted 
his last moments to the commander; how Mathis had 
let his bomb load go over the target and tried to shout 
his signal, “Bombs away,” as he pulled the switch to 
close the bomb bay doors. 

“He only got the ‘bombs’ out, sir. 
I’m sure he didn’t suffer.” 


It was so quick, 
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The following morning, reconnaissance planes re- 
turned with their bomb-damage pictures of the raid. 
The bombing had been unusually effective according to 


the photos. Of the 15 hulls, six had been severely 
damaged including one which had actually capsized, 
Six others were slightly damaged. Allied observers 
weighed the damage and announced that, at best, the 
yard could complete no more than four U-boats in the 
next six months. Additionally, it was estimated, Bre- 
men Vulkan had been damaged to the point where it 
would be virtually nonproductive for a period which 
might extend for a full year. 

Maj. Gen. Ira Eaker termed the raid the “most suc- 
cessful of the European war” to that point. 

A large portion of the mission’s success was credited 
to the devotion and heroism of Lieutenant Mathis. He 
was nominated for the Medal of Honor, awarded post- 
humously on July 12, 1943. The citation amply illus- 
trates the sacrifice he made. 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above and 
beyond the call of duty in action with the enemy over 
Vegesack, Germany on 18 March 1943. Lieutenant 
Mathis, as leading bombardier of his group, flying 
through intense and accurate anti-aircraft fire, was just 
starting his bomb run, upon which the entire mission 
depended for accurate bombing, when he was hit by 
enemy anti-aircraft fire. His right arm was shattered 
above the elbow, a large wound was torn in his side and 
abdomen, and he was knocked from the bomb sight to 
the rear of the bombardier’s compartment. Realizing 
that the success of the mission depended upon him, 
Lieutenant Mathis, by sheer determination and will 
power, though mortally wounded, dragged himself back 
to his sights, released his bombs, then died at his post 
of duty. Asa result of this action the airplanes of his 
bombardment group placed their bombs directly upon 
the assigned target for a perfect attack against the en- 
emy. Lieutenant Mathis’ bravery has been a great 
inspiration to the officers and men of his unit. 

Despite the loss of Lieutenant Mathis, members of the 
305th had cause to look forward to future raids with 
less pessimism. All the aircraft had returned, and a 
return trip to Vegesack, always a tough target, appeared 
to be postponed for a lengthy period. 

However, later intelligence reports proved that origi- 
nal evaluations had been overoptimistic, and damage 
was not as heavy as first expected. 

Within six weeks, the yard was back in limited opera- 
tion, but this hardly detracted from original accuracy 
estimates. Reconnaissance pictures proved, without a 
doubt, that the 23 aircraft of the 305th,dropping on the 
aim of the gallant Mathis, had placed 76 percent of 
their bombs within a radius of 1,000 feet of the aim- 
ing point—the most accurate raid of the war to that 
date. 

Unfortunately, the story does not end here. The 
younger brother of Jack Mathis who had witnessed his 
last return continued on his tour of duty with the Ist 
Bombardment Wing. One month later, in mid-April, 
the casualty lists bore the name of Lt. Rhude Mathis— 
killed in action while on a mission over Germany serv- 
ing as bombardier with the 305th Group. 
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Routine? 


Hospital nursing is frequently considered 
“routine.” Recently, this was part of the rou- 
tine. 

The place was the USAF Hospital at South 
Ruislip, England. The nurse was Capt. Winifred 
A. Rowley of Waterbury, Conn. Capt. Ellis L. 
Rolett of White Plains, N. Y., was acting as in- 
terne at the Third Air Force hospital when he 
noticed a patient, Sgt. Burlen Jones of Franklin 
County, Ark., threshing about in his sleep. He 
immediately diagnosed ventricular fibrillation—a 
quivering of the heart muscle which prevents it 
from beating. 

With a maximum of three minutes in which to 
restore breathing and circulation, Rolett began 
to operate on the unconscious body of the air- 
man. Nurse Rowley, meanwhile, placed her lips 
to Jones’ mouth and forced air into his lungs 
from her own. 

She kept this up until Air Force medical spe- 
cialists were able to bring an oxygen machine 
into action. Rolett massaged the heart until a 
device known as a desibrillator gave the heart 
electric shocks which restored the normal beat. 

Captain Rowley’s breathing into the mouth of 
the stricken airman and the doctor who per- 
formed the emergency operation were credited 
with a surgical achievement. The operation, a 
thoracotomy, had been performed successfully 
under emergency conditions only five times in 
medical history. 


Next month the Air Force Nurse Corps will 
celebrate its tenth anniversary. It has been a 
decade of growth, distinguished achievement, 
and adjustment to the needs of a missile and 
space age Air Force. The corps was formed as 
an independent unit in July 1949 when the Air 
Force Medical Service, at the direction of the 
Secretary of Defense, became a separate medical 
branch within the Armed Forces. But its history 
goes back to 1775, when, at the direction of Gen. 
George Washington, women first served with the 
American army. 

Today’s Air Force nurse is a worthy successor 
to the women who preceded her. In the tradi- 
tion of Florence Nightingale she is contributing 
much to the constant well-being of the airman 
and his family. 

Last December THE AIRMAN paid tribute to 
the Aeromedical Evacuation Service flight nurse 
(Angels with Silver Wings). This month we 
salute the Air Force hospital nurse—the young 
lady with the medicine tray, bedpan, and hypo- 
dermic needle—who day-in, day-out does such a 
dedicated, professional job. 
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AIR 
FORCE 
NURSE 


by Dave Karten 


A a recent conference in a midwest Air Force hos- 
pital, where the marvels of electronics were being 
demonstrated by electronically recording blood pres- 
sure, respiration, and heart rate of several patients upon 
a screen, one of the scientists kept emphasizing the fact 
that modern advantes relieved the nurse of these chores; 
in fact, just about replaced her in every respect. On 
leaving the room, he said, “You see, this can do just 
about everything the nurse can do.” “Except worry 
about me,” added one of the airman patients. 

The incident understores the fact that with all of our 
scientific advances in medicine, the hospital nurse re- 
mains the most effective medium through which we 
bring to bear the full force of modern medical care to 
the critically ill. 

Let’s take a look at this hospital nurse who chose the 
Air Force as a career. Her name may be Seledic, 
Henrichs, Devaney, Stemm, Moses, O'Leary, or Jones. 
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Capt. Carol A, Ladenburger 

checks the chart of Air Force patient 
A/1C Harold F. Derrick at a 

USAF hospital in Germany. 


Every religion, race, and background is represented in 
the Air Force Nurse Corps. Her hospital may be in 
Westover AFB, Mass., Travis AFB, Calif., or at any air 
base from Nome to Nouasseur, Thule to Tach kawa. 
But all of the nurses possess two things in common—g 
professional stature equal to any and a dedication to the 
job of nursing. 

Typical of today’s Air Force hospital nurses are 1st 
Lt. Rosemary Seledic, just assigned to the modern 
Tachikawa Air Base Hospital in Japan after completing 
her first tour of duty as a psychiatric nurse in the 
Sheppard AFB (Texas) Hospital, and Ist Lt. Donna 
Henrichs of Andrews Air Force Base Hospital, Md. 

“T wanted to be a nurse ever since I was a little 
girl,” explains Lieutenant Seledic. “My mother was a 
nurse and her work was such a satisfying and reward- 
ing part of her life that I grew up with a great respect 
for the nursing service.” 

The pretty blue-eyed native of Minnesota entered St. 
Catherine School of Nursing in her hometown shortly 
after graduation from high school, interned at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Minneapolis; and did postgraduate work at the 
University of Minnesota. 

“Nursing is always rewarding, regardless of the 
branch of medicine you prefer,” she says, “but psychia- 
tric nursing especially appeals to me because it deals 
with the whole person—not only the physical side but 
the mind and personality as well.” 

Lieutenant Henrichs went into military nursing after 
serving three years in a civilian hospital. Commissioned 


An Air Force hospital nurse makes the rounds with one of the doctors at March AFB hospital. 
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a Ist Lieutenant in the Air Force Nurse Corps in 1955, 
her first assignment was as a general staff nurse in the 
Cantonement-type hospital at Nellis AFB, Nev. 

Her duties as a staff nurse in the medical ward in- 
cluded providing nursing care for patients, checking 
records, conferring with the medical staff, and assisting, 
when the occasion demanded, with tests and treatment. 

When it came time for her next assignment after her 
tour at Nellis she had many spots to choose from. 
In the U. S. alone there are 125 Air Force bases where 
nurses are stationed. Overseas, Air Force nurses can 
be assigned to 19 different countries. She chose France 
and was assigned to the modern 125-bed hospital at 
Chambley Air Base. Lieutenant Henrichs was able to 
broaden her nursing experience because her duties there 
included medical, obstetrical, and surgical nursing. Dur- 
ing the 25-month tour abroad she visited a dozen coun- 
tries, learned firsthand about Europe’s most important 
cultural, historic, and scenic highlights. 

Upon return to the U. S. last March she was assigned 
to Bolling AFB Hospital, Washington, D. C.; trans- 
ferred along with the other hospital personnel to the 
sparkling new $7 million hospital at Andrews when it 
was opened last August. 

Donna works five days a week on eight-hour shifts. 
She lives off base in a house with three other nurses 
assigned to the hospital, has a month’s vacation each 
year and collects $384.34 a month in pay and allow- 
“If that isn’t a good deal, I don’t know one,” 
she says, “any girl is foolish not to go into military 


ances. 


Operating room nurse helps surgeon put on 
rubber gloves just prior to an operation. 






































nursing. The Air Force offers you varied experience in 


all fields of nursing. It requires one to be capable of 
handling any and all situations that may arise, whether 
in a hospital, an airplane, a field hospital, or isolated 
areas. It also provides the opportunity to travel, to 


further one’s education and periodic advancement.” 
Today, there’s a need—as well as a great opportunity 
—for young girls who want to become Air Force nurses, 





Col. Frances I. Lay, Chief, Air Force Nurse Corps. 


who are over 21, physically qualified, U. S. citizens, 
and graduates of a school of nursing acceptable to the 
Surgeon General, USAF. 

As the first step in her military career the newly 
commissioned Air Force nurse attends the four-week 
Basic Orientation Course for officers of the medical 
service at Gunter AFB, Montgomery, Ala. The course 
helps her understand the professional, administrative, 
and personal responsibilities of nurses in the Air Force 
Medical Service. It covers organizational structure of 
the Air Force, military etiquette and customs of the 
service, proper wearing of the uniform, professional 
ethics, problems in military nursing, ward procedures, 
and diets and nourishments. It also acquaints her with 
Air Force clinical records, administration and manage- 
ment, supply and equipment inspection, OJT program 
responsibilities, supervision, leadership, and evaluation. 
It includes a discussion of Air Force career patterns, and 
a review of training available at Air Force schools. She 
also receives instruction in medical aspects of Nuclear 
Warfare and Disaster Casualty Control, including 
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Ist Lt. Alice M. Brandenburg uses skeleton 


in the medical technician course to explain 


different bones in the human body. 


atomic and nuclear structure, radioactivity, types of 
nuclear explosions and their medical effects, signs and 
symptoms of flash burns and radiation sickness, and 
group behavior. 

By lecture, films, demonstration, and application, she 
is prepared for disaster nursing and the disparity that 
may exist between medical load and medical means in 
event of a nuclear attack. The role of the nurse, medi- 
cal specialist, medical airman, and the importance of 
coordinated planning and training with groups who can 
augment the nursing service in a catastrophe are thor- 
oughly explained. 

To insure that the training will be effective, it is made 
as realistic as possible. In field problems simulating a 
disaster for example, some nurses play the part of 
patients; others the role of rescuers. 

From Gunter, our newly commissioned Air Force 
nurse goes to an Air Force hospital in the U.S. After 
six months or a year, she may be assigned overseas or 
apply for one of the courses available to her at this 
early stage of her career. 

There are unlimited opportunities. ach year, for 
example, the Air Force trains 200 nurses for flight duty. 
When they’re on flying status they get extra pay. 

Each year, too, a number of Air Force nurses are sent 
out to leading universities and colleges to complete re- 
quirements for degrees in nursing administration or 
nursing education. In addition, those qualified who 
desire to complete the final semester needed for an 
undergraduate academic degree can take this term—at 
Air Force expense, and while drawing full pay and 
allowances—at any college or university they elect. 

During World War If AAF hospital nurses—who 
were then still a part of the Army Nurse Corps—served 
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with distinction in base and field hospitals and with 
Army Air Force bomber and fighter groups all over the 
world, wherever our airmen were stationed. The heroic 
work they performed in support of the AAF combat 
mission around the globe earned them numerous awards 
and decorations. 

The U. S. Army Hospital Ship Aleda E. Lutz was 
named in honor of Ist Lt. Aleda E. Lutz who was killed 
while flying with wounded personnel from the front lines 
in France. Gardiner General Hospital, Chicago, Ill, 
was named in honor of Lt. Ruth M. Gardiner, a 
flight nurse who was killed while evacuating wounded 
in Alaska. A civilian hospital in San Benito, Tex., was 
named in honor of Lt. Wilma R. Vinsant who was 
killed while on an air evacuation mission in Europe. 
During 1951 two nurses were awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, one posthumously. The 1453rd Medical 
Air Evacuation Squadron at Hickam Air Force Base 
was awarded the Meritorious Unit Commendation for 
outstanding service during the Korean conflict. The 
8O0lst Medical Air Evacuation Squadron stationed in 
Japan was awarded the Distinguished Unit Citation for 
gallantry and heroism following the water-borne in- 
vasion of Inchon and during the subsequent battle of 
Seoul. 

One of the great human interest stories of the Korean 
campaign—call it a war, a police action or what you 
will—was the story of the United States Air Force nurse 
and the courageous job of nursing she did following our 
evacuation of the Chosin Reservoir, the harrowing re- 
treat down the Korean Peninsula to Taegu, and treat- 
ing casualties from Sinanju, Inchon, and Wonsan. 

The high standards of nurses who served with the 
AAF in World War II and the USAF in Korea were 
outstanding. The esteem in which they were held by 
airmen and all other servicemen is reflected in a tribute 
to nurses overseas published in The Stars and Stripes: 
“We (the American servicemen) were not given the 
choice of working in the battlefield or the home front. 
We cannot take any personal credit for being here. We 
are here because we have to be. You are here because 
you felt you were needed.” 

“Ten years ago,” says Col. Frances I. Lay, Chief of 
USAF Nurse Corps, “there were 1,199 nurses in the 
Air Force—all of them nurses who requested transfer 
from the Army Nurse Corps. 

“Today, there are approximately 2,900 Air Force 
nurses on active duty. Of these, 500 are members of 
the regular Air Force; the remainder in the Air Force 
Reserve. There are also some 900 flight nurses on 
active duty about 150 of which are actually performing 
flight nurse duties. 

“Since the beginning of the Air Force Nurse Corps a 
decade ago, there have been many improvements and 
changes. Perhaps the most significant was enactment of 
the Nurse-Medical Specialist Career Bill (HR 2460) in 
August 1957. This law (PL 85-155) provides more 
liberal promotion, greater retirement benefits, and in- 
creased age for appointment of nurses in the Regular 
Air Force Nurse Corps. As a result of it, 198 perma- 
nent captains were promoted to the permanent grade 
of major (109 were insignia changes). Also attributed, 
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in part, to provisions of this law is the increased num- 
ber of applications for the Regular Air Force Nurse 
Corps among the younger group of nurses.” 

Today, when a nurse applies for a commission, she 
may state her preferences regarding geographical areas 
of assignment and every effort is made to assign her to 
a hospital in one of these areas. (One of three bases of 
choice or assignment to the same base with a friend.) 
The same policy applies for assignment overseas. If 
the requirement exists overseas—the nurse is assigned 
to the area of her preference. Every consideration is 
also given in assignment of nurses with personal or 
family responsibilities. 

A nurse who doesn’t elect to serve on active duty 
during peacetime, but would be available in event of a 
national emergency may become a member of one of 
the many Air Force Medical Reserve Units. Members 
of these units are required to maintain their professional 
competency, keep abreast of changes in the military, 
and train enlisted members of the Air Force in nursing 
procedures and techniques. 

The Air Force Reserve Training Program offers the 
nurse an opportunity to improve her specialized talents 
and increase her stature in the field of nursing. Every 
effort is made during training assemblies to keep the 
nurse informed of new developments in aviation, global 
and space medicine, and in techniques peculiar to nurs- 
ing in these fields. This program develops in the Re- 
serve nurse the knowledge, understanding, ideals, and 
aptitudes to assume greater responsibilities. 

This interest in education is indicative of the desire 
of Air Force nurses for personal and professional 
growth and development. Other educational oppor- 
tunities are also available to the USAF nurse. She may 
apply for courses, workshops, or institutes in the various 
specialties conducted at military or civilian institutions. 


Nurses have in common a professional stature and dedication to the well-being of the airman and his family. 


In addition to being well qualified in her profession, 
today’s Air Force hospital nurse must be a doting 
mother, housekeeper, receptionist, judge, teacher, diplo- 
mat without portfolio, as well as an executive without 
assistance. She must be able to carry on an intelligent 
conversation, be a good listener, speak in public when 
required, be able to do a bit of writing, have a sense of 
humor, and be sympathetic and understanding even 
when her back and feet are aching. 

Where does she acquire all these attributes? 

Some are acquired during her three or four years 
of nurses training; others are inherent in the individual. 
A great many are developed by reading, listening, ob- 
serving, and study. The true hospital nurse must be 
sincerely interested in developing these qualities so that 
she can practice her profession to its fullest extent. She 
can continually work to increase her stature as a nurse, 
as well as her career in the Air Force. 

Nurses in Air Force hospitals find many rewards but 
perhaps the greatest is the admiration and respect they 
win from the airman-patient. How do they feel about 
all this? One Air Force hospital nurse answered by 
quoting Thomas Carlyle: “Our main business is not to 
see what lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand.” 

Not long ago a senior noncommissioned officer who 
was recovering from a desperately close-to-fatal coro- 
nary said to an Air Force base hospital doctor: “You 
know, doc, now I can honestly say it must have been 
the marvels of modern medicine in the hands of great 
doctors that saved my life. But it will stick in my mind 
that the one who really carried me through the whole 
terrible experience was the nurse. Of all the doctors 
and groups of specialists who came to my bed, she was 
the only one who always seemed to think of me as 
Sergeant Kelly.” 














3rd in a Series on Air Staff Functions: 


DCSs/O 





_ MANY airmen “ops” is the un- 
impressive building, close to or 
on the flightline, where a staff of 
specialists coordinates the flights of 
aircraft, tells you if you can catch a 
“hop” to any designated location, 
provides weather information, and 
performs many associated functions. 
Yet operations, at every level from 
squadron to Hgs USAF, actually 
quarterbacks the Air Force team by 
calling the signals that key the co- 
ordinated activity of the Air Force 
to the goal of maximum efficiency. 
Lt. Gen. Dean C. _ Strother, 
DCS/O, Hqs USAF, is responsible 
for all Air Force operations, includ- 
ing USAF’s part in joint service 
operations, manpower and organiza- 
tion, communications, civil engineer- 
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USAFS 


QUARTERBACK 


Deputy Chief of Staff for Ops Calls the Signals 


ing, weather, and atomic energy 
matters as well as the actual use of 
aircraft and missile hardware. His 
headquarters staff includes four re- 
lated but diversified directorates and 
the offices of two assistants. 

Pivot point for Air Force opera- 
tions is logically the Directorate of 
Operations. This unit establishes 
mission directives, monitors and co- 
ordinates activity, establishes unit 
training standards and in general 
supervises the effort of our four “op- 
erational” or flying commands— 
SAC, TAC, ADC, and MATS. A 
resources and control division under 
this directorate justifies and defends 
USAF funding for such things as fly- 
ing hours, operational support, com- 
mand administration, and air mis- 


sion offices. It also recommends 
priorities for the allocation of mis- 
siles and aircraft to the various 
commands. 

Also within the directorate is an 
allocation division that determines 
how many of a given type missile or 
aircraft should be allotted each com- 
mand. It also divys-up the total 
USAF flying hours. 


Base and Units 


Allocations of new missiles or air- 
craft, changing missions and tactics, 
bring requirements for new bases or 
missile sites and for deactivation of 
older locations. In the directorate a 
base and units division plans world- 
wide bases, controls base activation 
and deactivation, and decides which 
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commands need what sites. This 
division is concerned only with op- 
erational bases, and works closely 
with DCS/P and other air staff 
agencies in furtherance of the Per- 
sonnel Facilities Program. 

Rounding out the ops directorate 
are a recon group which directs and 
supervises Overall reconnaissance ac- 
tivity in the USAF; an electronic 
countermeasures group that moni- 
tors and coordinates the use of ECM 
equipment, keeping abreast of the 
present threat and our current status 


in the state-of-the-art. A_ flight 
division establishes and monitors 


USAF’s flight control activity and 
acts as coordinator and liaison with 
other service and government 
agencies concerned with air-space 
operations, while an emergency ac- 
tion division maintains the Hqs 
USAF Command Post for the Chief 
of Staff. (In the event of an emer- 
gency it would become the Com- 
mand Post for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.) It can almost instantly reach 
any unified specified command in 
the world and is exercised daily in 
practice worldwide commanders 
conferences. Finally, there is a 
services and support unit that co- 
ordinates and mionitors such varied 
activities as still and motion picture 


photography, cartography (map- 
making), geodesy, aerial survey, 


weather operations, rescue, drone 
and balloon operations. 


M&O 


Another directorate, manpower 
and organization, controls the man- 
power needed to effectively perform 
the overall Air Force mission. Law 
limits the number of people we may 
have in the Air Force. Law also 
establishes a ratio of officer and air- 
man grade structures. The Direc- 
torate of Manpower and Organiza- 
tion, programs spaces for each of the 
major air commands, based upon in- 
formation from each on how many 
spaces will be required to perform 
assigned missions, and a definition 
of the organization structure to be 
followed. Each command structure 
isalso monitored for conformance to 
established patterns and limitations. 

This directorate establishes M&O 
policies for the Air Staff. Once 
spaces have been allocated and 
grades established a division of this 
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shop pursues a program of manage- 
ment engineering. In field visits, 
engineers make time and motion 
studies, to insure maximum effi- 
ciency of personnel assigned. Under 
constant scrutiny are studies to com- 
pare civilian contracted USAF op- 


erations with possible in-service 
management to determine which 


provides the most effective working 
arrangement. As we enter a space 
missile era, M&O must review the 
requirements for rated officers and 
aerodynamics specialists to insure 
that we are provided with the man- 





power needed within the limitations 
provided. 

The second largest manpower 
pool in the Air Force is working 
now in the field of communications 
and electronics (C-E). (The largest 
group is still in the aircraft mainte- 
nance area.) DCS/O’s Directorate 
of Communications and Electronics 
was established to formulate overall 
policies, plans, objectives, doctrines, 
and procedures on how to secure 
the maximum effectiveness from our 
available ground radio and radar 
equipment. The head of this direc- 
torate maintains technical super- 
vision over the worldwide AACS ac- 
tivities, staff supervision over USAF 
Security Service crypto and commu- 
nications security work, and insures 
close cooperation and coordination 
with other service and government 
agencies On communications mat- 
ters. Advancing aircraft and missile 
technology has mushroomed com- 
munications activity to a joint part- 
ner status with aircraft and missile 
hardware, manpower, and bases. 

The C-E directorate delves into 
budgeting for its specialized equip- 
ment, prepares plans and programs 
for its use, is the sole agency for 
frequency allocations in USAF, and 
works in close harmony with service 


and government activities in these 
allocations and all other communi- 
cations and electronics matters. 

When the Air Force became a 
separate branch of the services in 
1947, installations work was placed 
under DCS/ Materiel. Since then it 
has led a shifting path to DCS/O, 
Assistant Chief of Staff level, and 
back into ops. 


Civil Engineering 


This year it was renamed Direc- 
torate of Civil Engineering, under 
the DCS/O where it was placed in 
1957 as a result of the close co- 
ordination and planning necessary 
between facilities and the weapon 
systems that they support. The name 
was changed from installations (a 
title that may prevail for some time 
at many bases and command levels ) 
to civil engineering to better describe 
the type of work being accomplished 
and to make the title more homoge- 
neous with similar titles and work 
being performed in civil circles. 

The civil engineers in this direc- 
torate handle the acquisition of 
property, the disposal of surplus 
property, establish specifications for 
architectural and engineering serv- 
ices, carrying out the Family Hous- 
ing Program and the Military Con- 
struction Program, maintain a field 
extension office to supervise con- 
struction of the Air Force Academy, 
and coordinate closely with the 
Corps of Engineers in monitoring 
the progress of civilian contracted 
construction and services. 

In all these broad categories of 
activity this staff works closely with 
other DCS/O and Air Staff offices 
to provide the bases and support 
facilities needed for personnel and 
operational activity of the USAF. 

In two other fields, atomic energy 
and weather, General Strother has 
Assistant Deputy Chiefs of Staff as- 
signed to provide policy, guidance, 
monitoring capabilities, and govern- 
mental cooperation in these vital 
fields. 

The new players entering the Air 
Force team, new fields for practice, 
new strategy—all of these are inte- 
grated into a smoothly functioning 
and potent team as DCS /Operations 
calls the signals in peacetime prac- 
tice and maintains strategy for any 
“big game.” 
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SOLDIER'S MEDAL 

Otis AFB, Mass. —— A/2C Dan Shuler, an apprentice vehicle operator with ; 
the 55lst Transportation Squadron here, has been awarded the Soldier's Medal ; 
for his heroics of last summer. 

Airman Shuler, lounging on a raft in John's Pond, on base, noted 
ll-year-—old Janice Kendrick start the 50-yard swim to the raft. Midway, she 
faltered and sank below the surface. Before Airman Shuler could reach the 
youngster, she was going down for the fourth time. However, his rescue 
efforts were successful and the child was revived. 
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INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP DAY 

Tachikawa AB, Japan —— More than 800 Girl Scouts, Brownies, leaders, 
parents, and special guests representing nine nations met here recently in 
East Gym to honor International Friendship Day. 

Each of this base's 20 troops participated in the program which 
stressed friendship around the world. Following the festival, special 
guests and foreign scouts were treated to a party at the girl scout hut. 

In addition to the host youngsters of the United States, scouts 
attended from Pakistan, the Philippines, Turkey, Indonesia, New Zealand, 
England, China, and Scotland. 





CONVERSION ; 
Turner AFB, Ga. —— Conversion of this base's 1370th Photo Mapping } 
Group from Boeing B-50 to Lockheed RC-130 photo reconnaissance aircraft is 
almost completed. By the first of next month, 15 of the new aircraft are 
expected to be in operation from here. 
Externally, the aircraft differs little from the basic C-130 with only 
the addition of camera windows in the bottom of the fuselage and a TV 
viewfinder bubble on the bottom of the nose radome. However, internally, 
the cargo compartment has been drastically altered for camera and mapping 
equipment, five additional crew stations, a galley, and a photographic dark 
room. 





TEST CELL 

RAF Station, Sculthorpe, England--Installation of a "home-made" jet 
engine test cell at this station has been announced by Col. R. J. Clizbee, 
commander of the 47th Bombardment Wing, Tactical. 

During 1958, 10 Allison J71 engines were shipped back to the ZI for 
overhaul at a cost of approximately $35,000 per engine. Using the new 
installation, capable of handling up to five engines daily, and established : 
trouble-shooting methods, a four-man team is now able to perform these checks ) 
here. Work can be completed without losing valuable shipping time and while : 
effecting a savings of close to half a million dollars annually. 

The new booth was patterned after a similar unit at Eglin AFB Auxiliary 
Field #9, Fla., home of the 17th Bombardment Wing which Colonel Clizbee 
commanded before arrival at this Douglas B-66 station. 
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Allied airpower, exemplified by this mass formation of 
heavy bombers enroute to Bremen, Germany, enabled 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, AEF, 
to say just prior to D-Day June 6, 1944: 


“You needn't worry about the air. If you 


see a plane it nill be ours.” 
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